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Women from Thailand, Croatia, Australia, and Zimbabwe at the War Resisters’ 
International “Women Overcoming Violence” conference in Bangkok. On pages 7-10 


inside, a special four-page report on the conference and on the work which must be done 
globally to confront violence against women in all its forms. 
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that George Bush launched 

against Iraq in the dying days 
of his presidency. As in the 1991 Gulf 
War, most of the casualties were 
civilians. Thankfully, there were only 
21 dead, not the still untabulated tens 
of thousands who perished in January 
and February 1991. 


And it could be said that the peace 
movement made a difference — we ral- 
lied quickly, reforming some of the net- 
works and using some of our tactics 
from two years ago, reminding our 
governments that the chaos and the 
death created by them in 1991 would not 
be remedied in the least by another war. 
In Britain; the Campaign for Nuclear 

Disarmament and the National Peace 

Council staged joint vigils and made 

contingency plans in case the situation 


ee It was a grotesque little war 


worsened. The Gulf Crisis Weekly bul- . 


letin briefly resurfaced. And Women 
Against War in the Gulf came back 
together for a resumed vigil outside 
the Foreign Office on Whitehall. 

In the USA, vigils and demonstrations 
were held from San Diego to Boston, 
and events to mark the inauguration of 
president Bill Clinton on 20 January 
were the target of coordinated protest 
actions. 

eIn Canada, demonstrators occupied 
the Toronto office of (pro-intervention) 
external affairs minister Barbara Mac- 
Dougall and picketed US consulates. 

In Iceland, a short outdoor vigil was 
held at the US embassy on the anniver- 
sary of the 1991 war. 


Tensions eased on 19 January when Sad- 
dam Hussein conceded on allowing 


weapons inspectors into the country on - 


the UN’s terms, and agreed a “ceasefire” 


ng the war that wasn't there 
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On 15-16 January, Women Against War in the Gulf returned to the pavement outside the Foreign Office, Whitehall, where 
they stood and sat in protest throughout the 1991 war. The women were told by police that they had no right to be there, but 
that they’d make no arrests as they had “other priorities”. 
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It was a grotesque little war 
& that George Bush launched 

against Iraq in the dying days 
of his presidency. As in the 1991 Gulf 
War, most of the casualties were 
civilians. Thankfully, there were only 
21 dead, not the still untabulated tens 
of thousands who perished in January 
and February 1991. 


And it could be said that the peace 
movement made a difference — we ral- 
lied quickly, reforming some of the net- 
works and using some of our tactics 
from two years ago, reminding our 
governments that the chaos and the 
death created by them in 1991 would not 
be remedied in the least by another war. 
In Britain, the Campaign for Nuclear 

Disarmament and the National Peace 

Council staged joint vigils and made 

contingency plans in case the situation 


worsened. The Gulf Crisis Weekly bul- . 


letin briefly resurfaced. And Women 
Against War in the Gulf came back 
together for a resumed vigil outside 
the Foreign Office on Whitehall. 

eIn the USA, vigils and demonstrations 
were held from San Diego to Boston, 
and events to mark the inauguration of 
president Bill Clinton on 20 January 
were the target of coordinated protest 
actions. 

eIn Canada, demonstrators occupied 
the Toronto office of (pro-intervention) 
external affairs minister Barbara Mac- 
Dougall and picketed US consulates. 

In Iceland, a short outdoor vigil was 
held at the US embassy on the anniver- 
sary of the 1991 war. 


Tensions eased on 19 January when Sad- 
dam Hussein conceded on allowing 


weapons inspectors into the country on ° 


the UN's terms, and agreed a “ceasefire” 
in his undeclared “war” with the West. 
But neither was this a victory for the 
USA. No sooner had the US military 
(backed up this time by the UK and 
France) made one partly successful 
strike against Iraqi missile emplace- 
ments near the boundary of the 
southern “no-fly zone”, sowing con- 
fusion among its allies by doing so, it 
committed the grave blunder of carry- 
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they stood and sat in protest throughout the 1991 war. The women were told by police that they had no right to be there, but 
that they’d make no arrests as they had “other priorities”. 


sanctions against Iraq while ignoring 
Israel’s violations of security council 
resolutions, and with even US ally Saudi 
Arabia moving diplomatically towards 
amore pan-Araband actively pro-Pales- 
tinian position. 

Not only had there been no UN mandate 


- for military action to force (or make un- 


necessary) UN inspections of Traqi 


against Iraqi military facilities? The inci- 
dent to which the USA was ostensibly 
responding was an incursion by ead 
civilians into Kuwaiti territory — fol- 
lowing the restoration of Kuwaiti 
sovereignty in February 1991, the bor- 
der was redrawn, taking in the former 
Iraqi naval base at Umm al Qasr. This is 


uncomfortably reminiscent of the inci- 
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range. Anti-aircraft missiles in the 
northern (Kurdish) air exclusion zone 
were not even targeted during the US 
action, indicating that they presented no 
appreciable threat — and in fact have 
been known to UN commanders for 
some time. 


So why did the USA manufacture a 
military threat, and risk world opinion 
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Tensions eased on 19 January when Sad- 
dam Hussein conceded on allowing 


weapons inspectors into the country on - 


the UN’s terms, and agreed a “ceasefire” 
in his undeclared “war” with the West. 
But neither was this a victory for the 
USA. No sooner had the US military 
(backed up this time by the UK and 
France) made one partly successful 
strike against Iraqi missile emplace- 
ments near the boundary of the 
southern “no-fly zone”, sowing con- 
fusion among its allies by doing so, it 
committed the grave blunder of carry- 
ing out a second attack against a 
suspected nuclear weapons plant on the 
outskirts of Baghdad. Following this 
raid, during which two civilians far 
from the actual target were killed, politi- 
cal support for continued offensive ac- 
tion ebbed away. British prime minister 
John Major claimed after the fact that he 
had counselled against further:attacks; 
among members of the 1991 alliance, 
Italy was notable for opposing the 


- operation outright. 


Among the pro-western governments in 
the Gulf, only Kuwait gave uncondi- 
tional support to the US action, with the 
Arab League speaking of Western 
“double standards” in enforcing UN 
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sanctions against Iraq while ignoring 
Israel’s violations of security council 
resolutions, and with even US ally Saudi 
Arabia moving diplomatically towards 
amore pan-Araband actively pro-Pales- 
tinian position. 

Not only had there been no UN mandate 


- for military action to force (or make un- 


necessary) UN inspections of Iraqi 
nuclear facilities, but one of the cruise 
missiles used in the attack went astray 
and hit the al-Rashid hotel, killing two 
women. While the Pentagon maintains 
that the missile had been hit off-target 
by anti-aircraft fire, attacking the hotel 
would be consistent with US bombings 
during February 1991, including the Al- 
Ameriyah air-raid shelter outrage, 
where suspected command posts were 
targeted ina i ata attempt to get 
Saddam Hussein himself. 


_ After nearly two years of an uneasy 


truce, why did the US high command 


_choose the second anniversary of the 


start of Operation Desert Storm for a 
long-threatened “surgical strike” 
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against Iraqi military facilities? The inci- 
dent to which the USA was ostensibly 
responding was an incursion by Iraqi 
civilians into Kuwaiti territory — fol- 
lowing the restoration of Kuwaiti 
sovereignty in February 1991, the bor- 
der was redrawn, taking in the former 
Iraqi naval base at Umm al Qasr. This is 
uncomfortably reminiscent of the inci- 
dent which led to the Falklands war, 
when Argentine scrap merchants 
landed on South Georgia to dismantle a 
disused whaling station and stayed to 

lant an Argentinian flag. The Iraqis, 

owever, had not only been granted 
permission by the UN but ordered to get 
their weapons out, and had been doing 
so for 12 days prior to the first US com- 
plaint over incursions. 


Violations by Iraq of the no-fly zone 
were similarly reinterpreted as a jus- 
tification for military action. The missile 
barrages in the south were obsolete 
“Soviet-style” SAM-2 and SAM-3s — 
and US bombers could (and did) easily 
avoid them by flying above their limited 
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range. Anti-aircraft missiles in the 
northern (Kurdish) air exclusion zone 
were not even targeted during the US 
action, indicating that they presented no 
appreciable threat — and in fact have 
been known to UN commanders for 
some time. 


So why did the USA manufacture a | 


military threat, and risk world opinion 
by trying once again to enforce its will 
on Iraq? One thing the punitive mission 
in Iraq — “a spanking, not a beating”, a 
US official said — has in common with 
the very different operation in Somalia 
is that it was an attempt to make military 
intervention appear a credible and ap- 
propriate alternative to negotiation. [see 
page 6 this issue for David McReynolds’ 
analysis of the USA and global policing.] 


The first war failed to remove Saddam 
from power — this failure haunted 
George Bush, and a psychological case 
can be made for the former president's 
desire to go out in a blaze of glory. In- 
stead, Saddam had outlasted Bush, as he 
once tauntingly said he would. 
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AGENDA 


Intervening in Sarajevo: hopes and realities 


As reported in the January 1993 Peace 
News, a group of about 500 peace ac- 
tivists visited Sarajevo in the beginning 
of December. The group, organised by 
the Italian organisation “Beati i costrut- 
tori di pace” (BCP) travelled in ten 
buses from Split, and spent a day in the 
besieged Bosnian capital. CHRISTINE 
SCHWEITZER reviews successes and 
shortcomings of the action and tries to 
put it in the context of direct nonviolent 


interventions in general. 
lated before the visit, we 


as certainly reached the first 


one: to show solidarity to the people in 
Sarajevo. This seemed to be under- 
stood spontaneously by everybody in 
and around Sarajevo we talked to. The 
fact alone that 500 foreigners came to 
Sarajevo voluntarily, without need, 
was enough to express this goal. 


We were greeted by everybody who 
recognised us on the streets, and had we 
drunk all the coffee we were offered — 
by people who usually eat once a day 
because of the shortage of food — we 
would never have been able to leave the 
town on time. That we brought two am- 
bulances (one for Sarajevo and one for 
Ilidza in the Serbian-controlled belt) as 
well as food seemed almost to be second 
in importance to the local people, al- 
though it became an important argu- 
ment in the discussions back at home 
and in the peace movement. 

The second goal was to demonstrate for 
human rights. The project was based on 
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Of the three aims formu- 





widespread in Sarajevo, so few want to 
take their chances with a Serbian oc- 
cupation regime. 


Too late for capitulation ... 


Indeed, I think that recommending 
capitulation might be too late now. 
Pacifists would have had to offer alter- 
native proposals at the very beginning 
of the war — civilian nonviolent resis- 
tance instead of military defence — and 
they would have had to be ready with 
technical recommendations as well as 
practical aid and actions in such a case. 
It may not have been possible to avoid 
occupation and ethnic cleansing, but the 
worst massacres and bestialities may 
not have taken place. 


But now? The Bosnians made the 
decision — as did the Slovenians and 


_ the Croatians before them — for 


military defence. And of course, oat 
thing else would have been complete ly 
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nationally stigmatised as the home of 
some of the worst war criminals since 
the Second World War. That is why I 
still see a faint hope for political solu- 
tions for Bosnia-Hercegovina. As soon 
as it is no longer only a question of better 
and more weapons, theSerbian side will 
have to make concessions in order to 
rebuild and develop its part of the 
country. 


Civilians have very few choices 


This proposal also is more or less unac- 
ceptable for Bosnian politicians. But this 
should not be our criterion. What we 
learned on our visit to Sarajevo and Ilid- 
za, and what can be learned in travels to 
all parts of Bosnia, Croatia, and Serbia, 
is that civilians usually had very few 
choices. Most people, especially in the 
countryside, had to believe what they 
were told by the media and by local 
military and other commanders. There 
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especially in Croatia and Slovenia — 
have criticised us for. Suffering is a 
universal concept, not one limited to 
one side. Whatever the political solu- 
tions proposed over the next weeks and 
months, solidarity with the victims of 
the war may be the right perspective 
from which to make a judgement. 


Concepts of intervention 


A problem which was mentioned some- 
times around the Sarajevo action is one 
which is a very general question about 
nonviolent intervention: its symbolic as 
opposed to effective role. The visit to 
Sarajevo was mainly symbolic, al- 
though delivering aid, bringing twoam- 
bulances, and carrying lots of letters to 
and from the town were elements of 
material support. The attacks on the city 
were notably diminished the day we 
were there — but renewed immediately 
after we had left. This created in many 
of us a feeling of helplessness and the 
wish to be able to do more — although 
of course the fighting would not have 
stopped for good had we stayed in- 
definitely. 

This is fundamentally the same discus- 
sionas for nonviolent actions in general, 
be they blockades, “Ploughshares” type 
actions, or tax resistance. Usually non- 
violent activists in the West have opted 
for symbolic action, feeling not power- 
ful enough to be effective otherwise. In 
Ploughshares actions, for instance, it is 
not the one nuclear warhead destroyed 
out of thousands that counts, but the 
message that “people can destroy such 
weapons. If we all did so, then they 
wouldn’t exist any more.” 


Or alternately, “if there were a public 
uprising using methods of civilian dis- 
obedience, then the military bases 
would have to close down.” The same 
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Of the three aims formu- 
os lated before the visit, we 

certainly reached the first 
one: to show solidarity to the people in 
Sarajevo. This seemed to be under- 
stood spontaneously by everybody in 
and around Sarajevo we talked to. The 
fact alone that 500 foreigners came to 
Sarajevo voluntarily, without need, 
was enough to express this goal. 


We were greeted by everybody who 
recognised us on the streets, and had we 
drunk all the coffee we were offered — 
by people who usually eat once a day 
because of the shortage of food — we 
would never have been able to leave the 
town on time. That we brought two am- 
bulances (one for Sarajevo and one for 
Ilidza in the Serbian-controlled belt) as 
wellas food seemed almost to be second 
in importance to the local people, al- 
though it became an important argu- 
ment in the discussions back at home 
and in the peace movement. 


The second goal was to demonstrate for 
human rights. The project was based on 
the obligation, formulated by the UN 
General Assembly, “of every individual 
to strive for the promotion and obser- 
vance of human rights”. I had nothing 
to disagree with here — but on the other 
hand I wonder how many participants 
really considered this to be their per- 
sonal base for participation. Certainly it 
played no role in media coverage after- 
wards. 


A peaceful solution to the conflict? 


Behind the rather harmless formula of 
thethird project goal, to demonstrate for 
a peaceful solution of the conflict, was 
hidden a strict rejection of all kinds of 
military interventions. One of the or- 
ganisers even dared to offer Bosnian 
government officials the opinion that 
Bosnia (or Sarajevo) should capitulate to 
protect the civilians rather than con- 
tinue with the defence. To my 
knowledge this is the only time a pacifist 
has ever dared to voice such an opinion 
in front of a Bosnian or Croatian official. 


This attitude was at best tolerated by our 
Bosnian hosts — the International 
Peace Centre, a group with close ties to 
the government — maybe because they 
could see our goodwill or because they 
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widespread in Sarajevo, so few want to 
take their chances with a Serbian oc- 
cupation regime. 


Too late for capitulation ... 


Indeed, I think that recommending 
capitulation might be too late now. 
Pacifists would have had to offer alter- 
native proposals at the very beginning 
of the war — civilian nonviolent resis- 
tance instead of military defence — and 
they would have had to be ready with 
technical recommendations as well as 
practical aid and actions in such a case. 
It may not have been possible to avoid 
occupation and ethnic cleansing, but the 
worst massacres and bestialities may 
not have taken place. 


But now? The Bosnians made the 
decision — as did the Slovenians and 


_ the Croatians before them — for 


military defence. And of course, any- 
thing else would have been completely 
utopian, seen in the cultural and histori- 
cal context of Yugoslav society. I think 
that we (pacifists, peace movement, or 
whatever) can well point to this fact and 
refuse to give simple recommendations 
now, after months of cruel war. There 
might be stages in the development of a 
conflict where it is not so easy to return 
to nonviolent means. Simple capitula- 
tion now might well lead to worse 
things. Capitulation could be a possible 
way to end the fighting, since by now 
the Bosnians as the losing side are those 
most interested in the continuation of 
the fighting. But they would need to be 
backed up by massive international in- 
tervention, which would mean either 
UN soldiers or peace activists at every 
door. I don’t think the international 
peace community is ready for such an 
effort. For Sarajevo alone it would mean 
sending thousands — not just 500 — 
activists, all well trained in nonviolent 
action, all having unlimited time, all 
willing to take the risks involved in such 
an action, and all well-informed about 
the local situation. 


... but no return to the past 
What reasons remain for us to speak 
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nationally stigmatised as the home of 
some of the worst war criminals since 
the Second World War. That is why I 
still see a faint hope for political solu- 
tions for Bosnia~-Hercegovina. As soon 
as it is no longer only a question of better 
and more weapons, the Serbian side will 
have to make concessions in order to 
rebuild and develop its part of the 


country. 


Civilians have very few choices 


This proposal also is more or less unac- 
ceptable for Bosnian politicians. But this 
should not be our criterion. What we 
learned on our visit to Sarajevo and Ilid- 
za, and what can be learned in travels to 
all parts of Bosnia, Croatia, and Serbia, 
is that civilians usually had very few 
choices. Most people, especially in the 
countryside, had to believe what they 
were told by the media and by local 
military and other commanders. There 
was no room for an informed political 
decision. If you were a Serb, you stayed 
and fought for the Serbian side if your 
village fell under the control of the Ser: 
bian paramilitaries, and it was better for 
your health to keep any private regrets 
really private. But usually you believed 
that the other sides were fascists, Islamic 
fundamentalists, or killers of babies, 
and that you had to fight them so as not 
to be annihilated yourself. The same ap- 
plied to Muslims and Croats in the Bos- 
nian and Croatian controlled areas. 
Only in Sarajevo and some other towns 
did people have the opportunity to 
decide on political criteria — and many 
did. In Sarajevo there are still many 
Serbs fighting for the Bosnian side and 
usually well respected by their Muslim 
and Croatian fellow fighters, neigh- 
bours, and colleagues. Sarajevo is still a 
multi-ethnic and multi-confessional set- 
ting. 

In spite of all the hate and all the 
atrocities, most people on all sides 
would rather live in peace. Saying this 
does not mean confusing aggressors 
with their victims, as many people — 


bulances, and carrying lots of letters to 
and from the town were elements of 
material support. The attacks on the city 
were notably diminished the day we 
were there — but renewed immediately 
after we had left. This created in many 
of us a feeling of helplessness and the 
wish to be able to do more — although 
of course the fighting would not have 
stopped for good had we stayed in- 
definitely. 

This is fundamentally the same discus- 
sionas for nonviolent actions in general, 
be they blockades, “Ploughshares” type 
actions, or tax resistance. Usually non- 
violent activists in the West have opted 
for symbolic action, feeling not power- 
ful enough to be effective otherwise. In 
Fenghshares actions, for instance, it is 
not the one nuclear warhead destroyed 
out of thousands that counts, but the 
message that “people can destroy such 
weapons. If we all did so, then they 
wouldn't exist any more.” 


Or alternately, “if there were a public 
upeeing using methods of civilian dis- 
obedience, then the military bases 
would have to close down.” The same 
kind of symbolic message was ex- 
pressed by the Gulf Peace Team's camp 
in the Iraqi desert. 


On the other hand, there are nonviolent 
interventions which stress the effect, not 
the symbol. The work of Peace Brigades 
International has to be mentioned here, 
but also that done by World Peace 
Brigade and Shanti Sena in the late ‘60s 
and early ’70s. I think what is needed 
now is the expansion of this sort of ac- 
tion. A symbolic action hinting at what 


could be done only makes sense when — 


finally you start working in earnest. A 
nonviolent uprising, enforcing com- 
plete disarmament in the West, may not 
lie within our power at this moment, but 
limited intervention in conflicts at home 
or abroad is. I believe that we really can 
protect a refugee home from attacks by 
skinheads, that we really can have an 
impact in certain war situations; for ex- 
ample, to help civilians to flee from a 
besieged place or blockade or occupy a 
women’s camp or concentration camp 
until the prisoners are released. 


Austrian mission avoided politicians 
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ment in the ciscussions back at home 
and in the peace movement. 


The second goal was to demonstrate for 
human rights. The project was based on 
the obligation, formulated by the UN 
General Assembly, “of every individual 
to strive for the promotion and obser- 
vance of human rights”. I had nothing 
to disagree with here — but on the other 
hand I wonder how many participants 
really considered this to be their per- 
sonal base for participation. Certainly it 
played no role in media coverage after- 
wards. 


A peaceful solution to the conflict? 


Behind the rather harmless formula of 
the third project goal, to demonstrate for 
a peaceful solution of the conflict, was 
hidden a strict rejection of all kinds of 
military interventions. One of the or- 
ganisers even dared to offer Bosnian 
government officials the opinion that 
Bosnia (or Sarajevo) should capitulate to 
protect the civilians rather than con- 
tinue with the defence. To my 
knowledge this is the only time a pacifist 
has ever dared to voice such an opinion 
in front of a Bosnian or Croatian official. 


This attitude was at best tolerated by our 
Bosnian hosts — the International 
Peace Centre, a group with close ties to 
the government — maybe because they 
could see our goodwill or because they 
didn’t want to spoil the advantages the 
visit held for them. But though we were 
able to detect many differences of 
opinion between politicians and ordi- 
nary citizens of Sarajevo on other issues, 
on military intervention they all agree. 
They demand military support from 
outside or at least the lifting of the arms 
embargo so that they may defend them- 
selves. Nobody in the town cares for 
arguments suchas the probability of the 
war spreading to other areas, or the real 
motivations of the UN and NATO be- 
hind seemingly humanitarian con- 
siderations: their only interest is to sur- 
vive. Information about massacres, 
rapes, and brutality by Serbian forces in 
other towns conquered by them is 
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decision — as did the Slovenians and 
the Croatians before them — for 
military defence. And of course, any- 
thing else would have been completely 
utopian, seen in the cultural and histori- 
cal context of Yugoslav society. I think 
that we (pacifists, peace movement, or 
whatever) can well point to this fact and 
refuse to give simple recommendations 
now, after months of cruel war. There 
might be stages in the development of a 
conflict where it is not so easy to return 
to nonviolent means. Simple capitula- 
tion now might well lead to worse 
things. Capitulation could be a possible 
way to end the fighting, since by now 
the Bosnians as the losing side are those 
most interested in the continuation of 
the fighting. But they would need to be 
backed up by massive international in- 
tervention, which would mean either 
UN soldiers or peace activists at every 
door. I don’t think the international 
peace community is ready for such an 
effort. For Sarajevo alone it would mean 
sending thousands — not just 500 — 
activists, all well trained in nonviolent 
action, all having unlimited time, all 
willing to take the risks involved in such 
an action, and all well-informed about 
the local situation. 


... but no return to the past 


What reasons remain for us to speak 
against military interventions? I think 
that all the points made in the 
WRI/IFoR declaration in June last year 
(Peace News July 1992) are still valid. The 
best thing now in my eyes would be a 
ceasefire based on the status quo, with 
UN surveillance, and maybe with the 
chance to find political solutions after- 
wards. But no illusions: there will be no 
return to the status quo ante. At first 
glance, military aggression will have 
been profitable — the attackers now 
control most of the territory. But it can 
be doubted that they are really the win- 
ners. Their part of the country is as 
destroyed as the other parts; hatred and 
lawlessness of the worst kind are 
widespread; their country is inter- 


choices. MOSt people, especially in the 
countryside, had to believe what they 
were told by the media and by local 
military and other commanders. There 
was no room for an informed political 
decision. If you were a Serb, you stayed 
and fought for the Serbian side if your 
village fell under the control of the Ser- 
bian paramilitaries, and it was better for 
your health to keep any private regrets 
really private. But usually you believed 
thatthe other sides were fascists, Islamic 
fundamentalists, or killers of babies, 
and that you had to fight them so as not 
to be annihilated yourself. The same ap- 
plied to Muslims and Croats in the Bos- 
nian and Croatian controlled areas. 
Only in Sarajevo and some other towns 
did people have the opportunity to 
decide on political criteria — and many 
did. In Sarajevo there are still many 
Serbs fighting for the Bosnian side and 
usually well respected by their Muslim 
and Croatian fellow fighters, neigh- 
bours, and colleagues. Sarajevo is stilla 
multi-ethnic and multi-confessional set- 
ting. 

In spite of all the hate and all the 
atrocities, most people on all sides 
would rather live in peace. Saying this 
does not mean confusing aggressors 
with their victims, as many people — 


Or alternately, “if there were a public 
uprising using methods of civilian dis- 
obedience, then the military bases 
would have to close down.” The same 
kind of symbolic message was ex- 
pressed by the Gulf Peace Team’s camp 
in the Iraqi desert. 


On the other hand, there are nonviolent 
interventions which stress the effect, not 
the symbol. The work of Peace Brigades 
International has to be mentioned here, 
but also that done by World Peace 
Brigade and Shanti Sena in the late 60s 
and early ‘70s. I think what is needed 
now is the expansion of this sort of ac- 
tion. A symbolic action hinting at what 
could be done only makes sense when ~ 
finally you start working in earnest. A 
nonviolent uprising, enforcing com- 
plete disarmament in the West, may not 
lie within our power at this moment, but 
limited intervention in conflicts at home 
or abroad is. I believe that we really can 
protect a refugee home from aac by 
skinheads, that we really can have an 
impact in certain war situations; for ex- 
ample, to help civilians to flee from a 
besieged place or blockade or occupy a 
women’s camp or concentration camp 
until the prisoners are released. 


Austrian mission avoided politicians 


The BCP initiative was the 
second to realise those 
ideas. The first one, or- 
ganised by the Austrian 
World Peace and Relief 
Team, was badly an- 
nounced and advertised so 
in the end only 18 went to 
Sarajevo, travelling over 
the same route later taken 
by the Italian convoy. 


After the last Serbian check- 
point, they left their vehicles 
and started —to the 
surprise and disbelief of Ser- 
bian and Bosnian soldiers 
alike — to walk towards the 


city. The road was one which 
even armoured vehicles 
would drive down at the 
highest possible speeds be- 
cause Serbian troops 
regularly fire on any traffic 
from less than 100m away. 


The Austrian group came 
without any formal invitation 
from any group; they found 
themselves a place to stay at 
the TV centre, then in an 
empty building from the 
1984 Winter Olympics. 
When the next morning a 
very upset representative 
from the International Peace 


Centre asked if they wanted 
to see anyone from the Bos- 
nian government, they simp- . 
ly said no, they were not in- 
terested in politicians but in 
civilians. They stayed in 
Sarajevo for four or five 
days, distributed food, 
worked in hospitals, and 
helped in other ways. This 
group, more than the BCP, 
concentrated its efforts on 
showing solidarity with the 
people in Sarajevo and was 
apparently disinterested in 
attracting international 


media attention. Basi 
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Memorial in Sarajevo to those killed in the mortar attack on a bread queue early in 
the current war. See Peggie Preston’s letter, page 13. 
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Action on rape in war 


The flood of documentation 

and testimony on war rape in 

recent months has led to 
renewed demands for rape to be 
treated as a war crime (Peace News, 
January 1993). Women’s groups in 
former-Yugoslavia and elsewhere have 
been working to direct concern away 
from a narrow focus on Serbian 
atrocities in Bosnia and occupied 
Croatia, and towards an awareness of 
how rape in war is always a war crime. 


“Whether he fights for Croatia, Bosnia, 
Serbia, Indochina, or Uzbekistan, in 
every war, whether liberatory or im- 
perialistic, the warrior rapes women. He 
feels in his head, in his gun, in his sexual 
organ, that all the inventions of civilisa- 
tion encourage him to do so” argues 
Lepa Mladjenovic of SOS Helpline 
Belgrade. This aggression is frequently 
directed against women on the 
warrior’s own “side”, either as rape or 
as wife abuse (see box, page 10). 


SOS Helpline has launched a project to 
establish a centre in Belgrade for women 
raped in war, giving psychological sup- 
port, contacting women in refugee 
camps, documenting abuses, and or- 
ganising training for rape counsellors. 


Three Croatian groups — two of a pro- 
government character and one explicitly 
anti-war — have been organising sup- 
port for women survivors of rape, in 
particular those in refugee camps. But as 
one worker noted, “some women say 
they don’t need counselling — what 


they need more than anything else is a — 


place to live.” The Belgrade and Zagreb 
projects have funding at present, but 
women are concerned that the interna- 
tional community remember them, and 


The Danish National Women’s Council 
has made an international call for 17 
February to be marked with vigils in 
solidarity with women in war. 





Lepa Mladjenovic’s essay Universal Sol- 
dier: Rape in War will be published in the 
March Peace News. 
SOS Helpline, c/o Centre for Antiwar Ac- 
tivities, Kralja Petra 46, 11000 Beograd, 
Serbia (fax +38 11 635813; email 
caa_beograd@zamir-bg.comlink.de) 
Independent Women’s House, c/o ARK, 
Tkalciceva 38, 41000 Zagreb, Croatia (fax 
+38 41 271143; email ark@zamir-zg.com- 
link.de) 
Women Against War Crime, Box 110, 190 
Upper Street, London Ni 1RQ (+44 71/071 
700 2800 or 350 0598) 

Armed Forces, Amnesty 


& International's report on the 
organised use of rape in the war in 
former-Yugoslavia, was published on 
21 January. 

The report cites cases where women 
have been raped in houses by soldiers 
from the town or passing through, 
where women have been raped while 
held in detention centres; and cases 
where women have been detained in 
hotels and other buildings specifically 
so that they could be raped by soldiers. 


While it is open to question whether 
rape has been explicitly selected by 
military leaders as a weapon of war, it is 
clear that local officers must have 
known about the abuses and condoned 
them, Amnesty concludes. And that 
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level of indifference is all too blatant | 
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-Sulak case delayed 





Memorial in Sarajevo to those killed in the mortar attack on a bread queue early in 


the current war. See Peggie Preston’s letter, page 13. 


Sulak Sivaraksa (Peace 
& News June 1992, January 

1993) has been granted a 
postponement of his preliminary hear- 
ing to answer a charge of lése majesté. 
His wife Nilchawee and his lawyer 
Thongbai Thonpao submitted a letter 
to court on 21 January, claiming that 
the Thai social critic and campaigner 
was in ill health. The hearing will 
probably now take place in early 
March. 


Sulak returned to Bangkok in December 
after 18 months’ exile. Under Thai law, 
the attorney-general could decideat this 
time to dismiss the case, thus allowing 
Sulak the freedom to resume his work 
for democracy in Thailand. The Interna- 
tional Network of Engaged Buddhists 
(INEB) is also encouraging European 
royalty to lobby the Thai king on Sulak’s 
behalf. The case against Sulak was 
opened after an August 1991 speech 
where he accused the military of lése 
majesté — only to have the charge 
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rebound on himself. 


INEB recommends that 22 February is a 
good target for activists to send the at- 
torney-general and the king letters or 
faxes in support of Sulak, since it would 
mark the second anniversary of the 1991 
coup. Letters should be positive and 
supportive, noting that this case 
damages Thailand’s image internation- 
ally and does not help efforts at interna- 
tional reconciliation. 





King Bumiphol Adulyadej (fax +66 2 282 
5984); Attorney-General’s office (fax +66 2 
541 2776) 

Copies to INEB, 127 Soi Santiphap, Nares 
Rd, Bangrak, Bangkok 10500, Thailand 
(fax +66 2 236 4858) 

A sample letter is available from the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(IFoR), Spoorstraat 38, NL-1815 BK 
Alkmaar, Netherlands (tel +31 72 123014; 
fax 151102) and its branches. 
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verbdia, Indochina, or Uzbekistan, in 
every war, whether liberatory or im- 
perialistic, the warrior rapes women. He 
feels in his head, in his gun, in his sexual 
organ, that all the inventions of civilisa- 
tion encourage him to do so” argues 
Lepa Mladjenovic of SOS Helpline 
Belgrade. This aggression is frequently 
directed against women on the 
warrior’s own “side”, either as rape or 
as wife abuse (see box, page 10). 


SOS Helpline has launched a project to 
establish a centre in Belgrade for women 
raped in war, giving psychological sup- 
port, contacting women in refugee 
camps, documenting abuses, and or- 
ganising training for rape counsellors. 


Three Croatian groups — two of a pro- 
government character and one explicitly 
anti-war — have been organising sup- 
port for women survivors of rape, in 
particular those in refugee camps. But as 
one worker noted, “some women say 
they don’t need counselling — what 


they need more than anything else is a 


place to live.” The Belgrade and Zagreb 
projects have funding at present, but 
women are concerned that the interna- 
tional community remember them, and 
the issues they are working against, 
when current grants run out. 


In Britain, Women Against War Crime 
has begun coordinating and lobbying 
work on the issue of rape in war. Meet- 
ings currently planned include one at 


the House of Commons on 7 February; 
see listings, page 12 for details. 
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MRAICICEVa OO, S1UUU Lagred, Uroatia (Tax 
+38 41 271143; email ark@zamir-zg.com- 
link.de) 
Women Against War Crime, Box 110, 190 
Upper Street, London N1 1RQ (+44 71/071 
700 2800 or 350 0598) 

Armed Forces, Amnesty 


& International’s report on the 
organised use of rape in the war in 
former-Yugoslavia, was published on 
21 January. 

The report cites cases where women 
have been raped in houses by soldiers 
from the town or passing through, 
where women have been raped while 
held in detention centres; and cases 
where women have been detained in 
hotels and other buildings specifically 
so that they could be raped by soldiers. 


While it is open to question whether 
rape has been explicitly selected by 
military leaders as a weapon of war, it is 
clear that local officers must have 
known about the abuses and condoned 
them, Amnesty concludes. And that 
level of indifference is all too blatant 
across a frightening range of human 
rights abuses in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
particularly as rape and other abuses 
can amount to a grave breach of the 
Geneva Conventions. 
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Activist disarms warplane factory 


Chris was wearing a white coat with 
“BAe Bomb Disposal” written on the 
back and had a BAe-style identity card 
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-Sulak case delayed 


Sulak Sivaraksa (Peace 
a News June 1992, January 

1993) has been granted a 
postponement of his preliminary hear- 
ing to answer a charge of lése majesté. 
His wife Nilchawee and his lawyer 
Thongbai Thonpao submitted a letter 
to court on 21 January, claiming that 
the Thai social critic and campaigner 
was in ill health. The hearing will 
probably now take place in early 
March. 


Sulak returned to Bangkok in December 
after 18 months’ exile. Under Thai law, 
the attorney-general could decideat this 
time to dismiss the case, thus allowing 
Sulak the freedom to resume his work 
for democracy in Thailand. The Interna- 
tional Network of Engaged Buddhists 
(INEB) is also encouraging European 
royalty to lobby the Thai king on Sulak’s 
behalf. The case against Sulak was 
opened after an August 1991 speech 
where he accused the military of lése 
majesté — only to have the charge 
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rebound on himself. 


INEB recommends that 22 February is a 
good target for activists to send the at- 
torney-general and the king letters or 
faxes in support of Sulak, since it would 
mark thesecond anniversary of the 1991 
coup. Letters should be positive and 
supportive, noting that this case 
damages Thailand’s image internation- 
ally and does not help efforts at interna- 
tional reconciliation. 





King Bumiphol Adulyadej (fax +66 2 282 
5984); Attorney-General’s office (fax +66 2 
541 2776) 

Copies to INEB, 127 Soi Santiphap, Nares 
Rd, Bangrak, Bangkok. 10500, Thailand 
(fax +66 2 236 4858) 

A sample letter is available from the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(IFoR), Spoorstraat 38, NL-1815 BK 
Alkmaar, Netherlands (tel +31 72 123014; 
fax 151102) and its branches. 


Greek CO released after fast 


Nikos Maziotis, a Greek 
es conscientious objector 

who was twice im- 
prisoned for refusing to join the army, 
has been released on medical grounds 
after a six-week hunger strike. 


Nikos was first imprisoned in 1991. He 
was held for three months, then released 
witha one-year suspended sentence. He 
was called up again immediately on 
release, did not comply, and was rear- 
rested on 16 October 1992. 


A trial date of 12 January was set, but 
because of Nikos’ deteriorating health 
—he began his hunger strike on 30 
November — no trial took place. On ad- 
vice from doctors, the court agreed a 


two-year exemption from call-up, and 
he was released on 18 January. Charges 
for desertion and for insulting the Greek 
Armed Forces — he referred to the 
armed forces as a “constituent of 
violence” in a public statement — 
remain against Nikos, and he could be 
arrested, tried, and imprisoned for 

these charges in future. His health 
is said to be poor, and it is not known 
whether he will suffer lasting damage 
from his hunger strike. 


Association of Greek COs, Solomou 27, 
10682 Athens, Greece (tel 30 1 360 2773; 
fax 364 4476) 


place to live.” The Belgrade and Zagreb 
projects have funding at present, but 
women are concerned that the interna- 
tional community remember them, and 
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when current grants run out. 
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clear that local officers must have 
known about the abuses and condoned 
them, Amnesty concludes. And that 
level of indifference is all too blatant 
across a frightening range of human 
rights abuses in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
particularly as rape and other abuses 
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can amount to a grave breach of the 


Geneva Conventions. 


Al International Secretariat, 1 Easton St, 


London WC1, England 
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Activist disarms warplane factory 


At 4 am on 6 January 1993, 

Chris Cole, a Christian peace 

activist from Oxford, entered 
a British Aerospace (BAe) weapons fac- 
tory in Stevenage, Herts, and used 
household hammers to disarm 
nosecones for the European Fighter 
Aircraft, for Hawk strike attack aircraft 
and other military equipment. 


Chris was arrested after one hour, 
during which time he had visited four 
buildings. The damage, according to the 
Crown Prosecution, is valued as at least 
£475,000, but could be twice as much. 


Chris poured his owh blood onto equip- 
ment in the Reinforced and Microwave 
Plastics building where all BAe missiles 
and aircraft are made. After his arrest, 
his Oxford home was raided by the 
police who took away many of his 
belongings. 


Chris was wearing a white coat with 
“BAe Bomb Disposal” written on the 
back and had a BAe-style identity card 
on it saying, “Chris Cole Disarmer”. He 
left a statement at the site which linked 
his actions to the christian feast of the 
Epiphany on 6 January. He wrote: “The 
Epiphany remembers when three men 
presented gifts to the infant Jesus. My 
gift of disarmament is forall infants who 
are threatened by BAe weapons, from 
Norther Ireland to East Timor.” 


Chris Cole in now on remand in Bedford 
Prison, At a court hearing in Stevenage 
on 14 January, an application for bail 
was refused; the prosecution argued 
that he might repeat the offence or fail to 
attend a future court hearing. 


BAe Ploughshares, c/o NVRN, 162 Hol- 
loway Road. London N7 8DQ. 
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“When you are armed, you don’t think of alternatives” ; 
What can we do about a global police force? 





No matter what outside powers have 
done to create the catastrophe in 
Somalia, pointing this out does not 
answer the question “All of that is true, 
but what do you suggest we do now?” 
It is with the ethics of the “nowness” of 
a situation like Somalia, Bosnia, or Iraq 
that pacifists need to deal, argues 
DAVID McREYNOLDS of the War 
Resisters League, New York. We may 
have no answer, but we cannot dodge 
one question by asking another (“What 
should | do now that | have lung 
cancer?” ... “Why didn’t you stop 


smoking years ago?”). 
to me a repeated theme of 


> unconscious “social 


patriotism” in these moments of 
foreign crisis, and most particularly 
when our own state, which we have 
been opposing, suddenly is at war with 
a state we think is worse. Where was 
the broad peace movement when 
Panama was attacked? Who was will- 
ing to condemn Ronald Reagan’s air 
strike on Libya? In the first days of the 
Gulf War, even Jesse Jackson gave 
limited support to George Bush. 

None of this is new. In situations where 
we now see clearly that all sides were 
wrong (the First World War is the best 
example) no fair historian can forget the 
tragedy of good people who abandoned 


Iam struck by what seems 


their peace principles when they heard __ 
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Worst of both 
(post-Cold War) worlds 


During the Cold War, no world govern- 
ment or world police force was possible, 
because the ideological struggle be- 
tween the two blocs stood in the way. 
You had two armed gangs far stronger 
than any conceivable “international 
police force”. 


It was also true that, while there were 
terrible wars during that 40 years from 
1947 to 1987, none of them approached 
the First or Second World Wars. They 
were limited — to the frustration of ex- 
tremists in both camps who thirsted for 
total victory. In Korea, in Vietnam, in 
Central America, in the Middle East, 
and in the various wars in Africa, the 
violence was relatively contained. 


Now we have, in some ways, the worst 
of both worlds. We have no agreed 
world order yet. What we have instead 
is a concentration of nuclear weapons 
and highly advanced technological 
weapons in the hands of one nation — 
my own — with no competitor in sight. 
The talk about Saddam Hussein possib- 
ly getting nuclear weapons is nothing 
compared to the power the USA has and 
plans ‘to retain. 


The ability to arrest individuals 
believed guilty of crimes of war is one 
of the factors which makes a true world 
police force unlikely. A list of such in- 
dividuals would include Saddam, but it 
would also include some Israeli and 
Arab political leaders, some of the South 
African leadership, George Bush, and 
all of those involved in murder in 


Nicaragua, including Ronald Reagan. It _ 


would also include the survivors of the 


Kennedy and Johnson foreign policy... 


the hill of nowhere, being shot at by the 


- Israelis, expelled in violation of a UN 


resolution? 


Is the UN to have a police force em- 
powered to enter a territory against the 
will of the political leadership there? 
Are we really persuaded that in Somalia 
there was no political leadership and no 
state, so there was no one to negotiate 
an agreement with? Would that mean 
that in Germany in the’30s, where there 
clearly was a state which enjoyed mass 
support, there should have been no out- 
side intervention to save the Jews? 


Government follows community 


Years ago, Milton Mayer, in a devastat- 
ing essay on world government, 
pointed out that government follows 
community. It was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that the 13 original colonies of the 
USA got their act together, despite a 
common language, system of law, and 
religion. No government can command 
the support it needs to enforce the law 
if it does not reflect the common values 
— the sense of community — over 
which it governs. 


The UN can set up a “US World Army” 
and callita UN police force, but it would 
beno different from what we see in Iraq. 
At the moment, with one major military 
power, no independent system of law 
and “police” can exist apart from that 
power. Any international police force 
set up now will, I am convinced, be an 
agency of the USA. But there is another 
problem — law exists first to protect the 
existing ruling class and only secohdari- 
ly to maintain a general peace. If one 
doesn’t see the difference, look at the US 
South during the Civil Rights tevolu- 


tons the stato was theiorostact dancer... 


Mason-Dixon Line (it was an illusion I 
fully shared until I went down there a 
couple of times). What liberals didn’t 
see was the situation in the North. Our 
job is to lay hands on those evils closest 
to us. 


As I look over the whole list of interven- 
tions I’ve watched, and this includes the 
USSR in Afghanistan, the USA in Viet- 
nam, Vietnam in Cambodia, China in 
Vietnam, England in Ireland, Iraq in 
Kuwait, Tanzania in Uganda, Libya in 
Chad, and so forth, lam hard-pressed to 
find one that worked. 


When British troops went into Northern 
Ireland, a lot of us cheered, because they 
were saving the Catholics from the 
violence of the Protestant majority. And 
what has happened since? Ask the Irish 
Catholics today of their view of British 
troops. What happened in Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, or Israel’s sad, 
bloody, foolish adventure in Lebanon. 
Each, at the moment it occurred, looked 
so necessary to those supporting it. 


It all failed. And from this I derive two 
lessons. First, we had bloody well dis- 
arm the state as best we can and as soon 
as we can, and not think our job is done 
because the Cold War is over. As long 
as the state has military power it will not 
think of alternatives. Bush could have 


flown to Somalia a year ago, with the 


pope and the UN secretary-general and 
a dozen Muslim leaders and tried to sit 
down and talk with the clan leaders, just 
as Eisenhower could have taken a 
schoolchild by the hand. But when you 
are armed, you do not think of alterna- 
tives. This is the pacifist’s endless task 
— to focus on the militarisation of | 
society. We may fail to disarm the state 
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have no answer, but we cannot dodge 
one question by asking another (“What 
should | do now that | have lung 
cancer?” ... “Why didn’t you stop 


smoking years ago?”). 
to me a repeated theme of 


2 unconscious “social 


patriotism” in these moments of 
foreign crisis, and most particularly 
when our own state, which we have 
been opposing, suddenly is at war with 
a state we think is worse. Where was 
the broad peace movement when 
Panama was attacked? Who was will- 
ing to condemn Ronald Reagan’s air 
strike on Libya? In the first days of the 
Gulf War, even Jesse Jackson gave 
limited support to George Bush. 
None of this is new. In situations where 
we now see clearly that all sides were 
wrong (the First World War is the best 
example) no fair historian can forget the 
tragedy of good people who abandoned 
their peace principles when they heard 
about the Huns and what they had done 
to the babies in Belgium. When the 
drums of war sound, even the most 
sophisticated (in fact, often the most in- 
tellectual) suddenly believe what they 
are told about the other side. In August 
1990, Iraq ceased in an instant to be a 
¢omplex nation, a cradle of civilisation, 
and became one man who personified 
evil. Even Amnesty International, by 
circulating the false stories of infants 
torn from incubators in Kuwait, went 
along with a “will to believe” this lie. 


Iam struck by what seems 


The moral army? 


Cable News Network (CNN) shows us 
the starving children of Somalia and 
suddenly even some pacifists find good 
motives in Bush’s actions. This reflects a 
decent part of us: we find it hard to 
grasp that institutions do not have 
morality — only individuals or cul- 
tures. There is no action which a state or 
a corporation will not take if it believes 
it to be in its own interest. There are 
miscalculations — Japan made a grave 
mistake to attack Pearl Harbor. 


States and corporations may be con- 
strained by cultural values, by the resis- 


were limited — to the frustration of ex- 
tremists in both camps who thirsted for 
total victory. In Korea, in Vietnam, in 
Central America, in the Middle East, 
and in the various wars in Africa, the 
violence was relatively contained. 


Now we have, in some ways, the worst 
of both worlds. We have no agreed 
world order yet. What we have instead 
is a concentration of nuclear weapons 
and highly advanced technological 
weapons in the hands of one nation — 
my own — with no competitor in sight. 
The talk about Saddam Hussein possib- 
ly getting nuclear weapons is nothing 
compared to the power the USA has and 
plans to retain. 


The ability to arrest individuals 
believed guilty of crimes of war is one 
of the factors which makes a true world 
police force unlikely. A list of such in- 
dividuals would include Saddam, but it 
would also include some Israeli and 
Arab political leaders, some of the South 
African leadership, George Bush, and 
all of those involved in murder in 


Nicaragua, including Ronald Reagan. It _ 


would also include the survivors of the 
Kennedy and Johnson foreign policy 
and national security teams. 


Agencies of society 


Most of us will call the police if a riot 
occurs, a mugging, a rape, or a possible 
murder. The bravest among us will try 
first to deal with it without police, but 
the rest of us will be grateful that there 
is an “agreed agency” of society which 
has a monopoly on force and the 
authority to use it. A police force has the 
moral, social sanction to use force to 
subduethe criminal. While we know the 
police serve first and most effectively 
the interests of a dominant class, and 
that they serve primarily to protect the 
system of property relationships, most 
of us are still going to call the cops if the 
Ku Klux Klan or their counterparts try 
to break into our office. We will demand 
that the law act in its full majesty and 
extend its protection to all. 


Is it possible for an international agency 
to play this role — with all the limits we 
know we have with the police? I doubt 
it, but let’s look at some of the points we 


need to stress if we are drawn into this . 


discussion. A police force generally 
doesn’t own tanks and heavy artillerv. 
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Government follows community 


Years ago, Milton Mayer, in a devastat- 
ing essay on world government, 
pointed out that government follows 
community. It was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that the 13 original colonies of the 
USA got their act together, despite a 
common language, system of law, and 
religion. No government can command 
the support it needs to enforce the law 
if it does not reflect the common values 
— the sense of community — over 
which it governs. 


The UN can set up a “US World Army” 
and callita UN police force, but it would 
be no different from what wesee in Iraq. 
At the moment, with one major military 
power, no independent system of law 
and “police” can exist apart from that 
power. Any international police force 
set up now will, I am convinced, be an 
agency of the USA. But there is another 
problem — law exists first to protect the 
existing ruling class and only secohdari- 
ly to maintain a general peace. If one 
doesn’t see the difference, look at the US 
South during the Civil Rights tevolu- 
tion: the state was the greatest danger, 
with no one calling the police to ask for 
protection because the police were the 
greatest and most immediate threat! 

In a world still going through great tur- 
bulence, one effect of “world law” or a 
“world police force” would be to freeze 
all situations where they are now — to 
treat as criminal those popular actions 
which threaten order. 


It was this, ironically, which caused 
George Bush to pull back in Iraq follow- 
ing the February 1991 ceasefire; the 
uprising that did occur in southern Iraq 
threatened, because of its popular sup- 
port, to move Iraq oul a radical Is- 
lamic religious state, so Bush let them be 
crushed. 


I remember the debates at Liberation 
magazine during the Civil Rights tur- 
bulence. Could pacifists support the 
despatch of National Guard troops to 
enforce the desegregation laws? In the 
end, all of the board agreed that the best 
thing would have been for president 
Dwight D Eisenhower to fly down to 
Little Rock, take the schoolchildren by 
the hand, and walk with them into 
school, throwing the full majesty of his 
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When British troops went into Northern 
Ireland, a lot of us cheered, because they 
were saving the Catholics from the 
violence of the Protestant majority. And 
what has happened since? Ask the Irish 
Catholics today of their view of British 
troops. What happened in Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, or Israel’s sad, 
bloody, foolish adventure in Lebanon. 
Each, at the moment it occurred, looked 
so necessary to those supporting it. 


It all failed. And from this I derive two 
lessons. First, we had bloody well dis- 
arm the state as best we can and as soon 
as we can, and not think our job is done 
because the Cold War is over. As long 
as the state has military power it will not 
think of alternatives. Bush could have 
flown to Somalia a year ago, with the 
pope and the UN secretary-general and 
a dozen Muslim leaders and tried to sit 
downand talk with the clan leaders, just 
as Eisenhower could have taken a 
schoolchild by the hand. But when you 
are armed, you do not think of alterna- 
tives. This is the pacifist’s endless task 
—to focus on the militarisation of 


_ society. We may fail to disarm the state 
but we must not give our blessing to the 


things it does and calls humanitarian (as 
if it had no military and economic goals 
in mind). 


Not in our name. 


Gandhi's enormous power lay in part in 
the fact that he never asked anyone to 
do something he hadn’t done or wasn’t 
fully prepared to do. If the truth is that 
US citizens should go with guns to 
Somalia, then we, not some young men 
who know nothing about the politics of 
the situation, must go. The truth is al- 
ways concrete — what we are not will- 
ing to do, let no one do in our name. 


Linked to this question is our belief — 
often tested to the limits and beyond — 
that love or nonviolence does have a 
power in which we must trust. We must 
be willing not only to die for that truth 
but also to live for it. Part of living for it 
is seeing that there are many problems 
for which we have no answers at all — 
and neither, it turns out, does anyone 
else. Terrible things will happen, are 
happening, have happened. The 
abstract thinker gives us an abstract 
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example) no fair historian can forget the 
tragedy of good people who abandoned 
their peace principles when they heard 
about the Huns and what they had done 
to the babies in Belgium. When the 
drums of war sound, even the most 
sophisticated (in fact, often the most in- 
tellectual) suddenly believe what they 
are told about the other side. In August 
1990, Iraq ceased in an instant to be a 
complex nation, a cradle of civilisation, 
and became one man who personified 
evil. Even Amnesty International, by 
circulating the false stories of infants 
torn from incubators in Kuwait, went 
along with a “will to believe” this lie. 
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The moral army? 


Cable News Network (CNN) shows us 
the starving children of Somalia and 
suddenly even some pacifists find good 
motives in Bush’s actions. This reflects a 
decent part of us: we find it hard to 
grasp that institutions do not have 
morality — only individuals or cul- 
tures. There is no action which a state or 
a corporation will not take if it believes 
it to be in its own interest. There are 
miscalculations — Japan made a grave 
mistake to attack Pearl Harbor. 


States and corporations may be con- 
strained by cultural values, by the resis- 
tance or morality of individuals, but 
they have in themselves no moral 
values. Britain and the USA didn’t go 
into the Second World War to save the 
Jews — that became a rallying cry 
during the war (and even more after the 
war when we found the full extent of 
what Hitler had done). 


One might decide that what Bush did in 
Somalia was good — but goodness and 
a Cp are not what led him to 
send in the troops. Perhaps both Jack 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson were 


happy to be under such pressure that . 


they had to move on civil rights — but 
they did not move until such a social 
crisis had been created that not to 
respond would have been more risky. 
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all or those invoiveda in muraer in 
Nicaragua, including Ronald Reagan. It 
would also include the survivors of the 
Kennedy and Johnson foreign policy 
and national security teams. 


Agencies of society 


Most of us will call the police if a riot 
occurs, a mugging, a rape, or a possible 
murder. The bravest among us will try 
first to deal with it without police, but 
the rest of us will be grateful that there 
is an “agreed agency” of society which 
has a monopoly on force and the 
authority to use it. A police force has the 
moral, social sanction to use force to 
subduethe criminal. While we know the 
police serve first and most effectively 
the interests of a dominant class, and 
that they serve primarily to protect the 
system of property relationships, most 
of us are still going to call the cops if the 
Ku Klux Klan or their counterparts try 
to break into our office. We will demand 
that the law act in its full majesty and 
extend its protection to all. 


Is it possible for an international agency 
to play this role — with all the limits we 
know we have with the police? I doubt 
it, but let’s look at some of the points we 
need to stress if we are drawn into this 
discussion. A police force generally 
doesn’t own tanks and heavy artillery. 
They are not supposed to kill — their 
job is to arrest and bring suspects before 
the judge. While the training the police 
have is poor, they are trained not only 
in how to handle our nonviolent 
protests, but they learn on the job how 
to calm domestic fights. Police prefer to 
keep people moving than to arrest them 
—and very few cops actually want to 
shoot anyone. 


Is the UN police force to be armed? 
Armed with what? Drawn from what 
sa popsctae In El Salvador and Cam- 

odia it has been abletoserve effectively 
because all the combatants had agreed. 
So the UN was policing an agreement. 
But what of Somalia? What of Bosnia? 
What about the Palestinians camped on 


ly to maintain a general peace. If one 
doesn’t see the difference, look at the US 
South during the Civil Rights ¢evolu- 
tion: the state was the greatest danger, 
with no one calling the police to ask for 
protection because the police were the 
greatest and most immediate threat! 
Ina world still going through great tur- 
bulence, one effect of “world law” or a 
“world police force” would be to freeze 
all situations where they are now — to 
treat as criminal those popular actions 
which threaten order. 


It was this, ironically, which caused 
George Bush to pull back in Iraq follow- 
ing the February 1991 ceasefire; the 
uprising that did occur in southern Iraq 
threatened, because of its popular sup- 
port, to move Iraq toward a radical Is- 
lamic religious state, so Bush let them be 
crushed. 


I remember the debates at Liberation 
magazine during the Civil Rights tur- 
bulence. Could pacifists support the 
despatch of National Guard troops to 
enforce the desegregation laws? In the 
end, all of the board agreed that the best 
thing would have been for president 
Dwight D Eisenhower to fly down to 
Little Rock, take the schoolchildren by 
the hand, and walk with them into 
school, throwing the full majesty of his 
office behind the law. But Eisenhower 
wasn’t going to do that. And in the end 
most of us felt that ina society where we 
had all accepted certain laws and rules, 
that not to enforce those in regard to one 
part of the population -= black school- 
children — was intolerable and that the 
National Guard was acting as a police 
force, and not an army. 


The evils close to us 


The catch is that people are more upset 
about evil at a distance. The farther 
away something is happening, the more 
terrible it seems to be. In the USA in 
1960, Northern liberals were quite ready 
to send the army marching into the 
South — there was a terrible sense of 
darkness and murder just south of the 


tives. This is the pacifist’s endless task 
—to focus on the militarisation of 
society. We may fail to disarm the state _ 


' but we must not A phe our blessing to the 


things it does and calls humanitarian (as 
if it had no military and economic goals 
in mind). 


Not in our name. 


Gandhi's enormous power lay in part in 
the fact that he never asked anyone to 
do something he hadn’t done or wasn’t 
fully prepared to do. If the truth is that 
US citizens should go with guns to 
Somalia, then we, not some young men 
who know. nothing about the politics of 
the situation, must go. The truth is al- 
ways concrete — what we are not will- 
ing to do, let no one do in our name. 


Linked to this question is our belief — 
often tested to the limits and beyond — 
that love or nonviolence does have a 
power in which we must trust. We must 
be willing not only to die for that truth 
but also to live for it. Part of living for it 
is seeing that there are many problems 
for which we have no answers at all — 
and neither, it turns out, does anyone 
else. Terrible things will happen, are 
happening, have happened. The 
abstract thinker gives us an abstract 
enemy — a Saddam, a Hitler, a Shamir, 
a Stalin, a Reagan — and says that if you 
kill this enemy, or those who act in their 
name, you can solve the problem. But it 
is never an abstract person who falls in 
battle. Always, as Régis Debray said, it 
is “a person unique, irreplaceable, loved 
by someone”. 


For him, that was the tragedy of violent 
revolution. For us, it is the reason we 
will not take up weapons. Obviously if 
all we are doing is saying “don’t take up 
arms”, we are talking in the wind. It is 
enough, I think, to argue that pacifists 
need to hold some vision of a society 
transformed, even as we struggle to dis- 
arm the state, which (precisely because 
it is armed) stands in the way of that 
transformation. 





MAGGIE HELWIG, Toronto 


I was the only Canadian 

at the “Women Overcom- 

ing Violence” conference 
in Bangkok. One of the women who 
was supposed to travel with me can- 
celled a week beforehand — because 
her husband told her she couldn't go, 
and she was afraid of what might hap- 
pen if she defied him. 


The day I arrived, I met Panyaporn, a 
young Thai social worker. She almost 
missed the conference as well. Not long 
before, she had been shot and wounded 
by the husband of a woman who had 
taken refuge at the WE-TRAIN centre, 
where the conference was held. 


And I marvel that so many of us made 
it there at all, more than 150 women 
from around the world, each with our 
own stories of violence and survival, as 
private and as public as every woman's 
life. 

Women stand in a relationship to 
violence and power which is probably 
unique among oppressed groups. Our 
primary oppressors are, almost in- 
variably, found among our immediate 
family or our lovers. Terror, for women, 
is quiet, pervasive, ordinary; terror hap- 
pens at home. We know what war is 
about because war is part of any 
woman’s daily experience. Daughters 
or sisters or wives, we know about 
“loving your enemy” in a particularly 
direct and painful way. 


Post-TV syndrome 
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know what war is 


just a general “culture of violence”. It is 
the psychological equivalence of war 
and domestic violence, the intricate rel- 
ationship between the constructions of 
masculinity and patriotism and 
violence that can make abusing your 
wife into a part of the war to defend the 
fatherland, an alternative way of being 
“on the front”. It is the construction of 
woman as not only the Other, the for- 
eigner, the énemy; but as the necessary 
victim. The age-old equating of woman 
with land, with territory, makes rape an 
absolutely essential part of warfare. 


It makes more sense, then, that women 
from Cambodia and former-Yugoslavia 
independently assert that United Na- 
tions peacekeeping troops are also im- 
plicated in rape and sexual harassment. 


And today I read that domestic violence 
in Israel has increased dramatically 
since 1987 — the year the intifada began. 


War and domestic violence are not just 
equally serious threats to the lives of 
women — though this too is true, and it 
is likely that around the world more 
women die every year from domestic 
assaults than die in war. War and 
domestic violence are, in a symbolic but 
still meaningful sense, the same thing; 
and each makes the other possible. 


“Enemies” together 


But there is hope in this, too. I watch 
Stasa, from Serbia, and Biljana, from 
Croatia; Erna from Indonesia and the 
woman from West Papua. These two 
pairs, among others, go almost 
everywhere together — these 
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Women Overcoming Violence, the 4th WRI 
women’s conference, met from 25 November — 1 
December in Bangkok. On the next four pages, 
Peace News presents the conference, participants’ 


impressions and stories, and some of the issues 
raised around its three main themes: women over- 
exoming violence, women and militarism, and 


women redefining our own development. 


other themes. 


“The current world situation cannot 
continue,” said Nelsa Curbelo, of SER- 
PAJ-Latin America, in a plenary speech 
which began the day. “It is moving to 
destruction. But there are alternatives, 
coming up from the poor, the mar- 
ginalised — like the noise of the sea 
before a storm, the noise of the earth 
before an earthquake.” 


It is becoming more clearly recognised 
that the majority of development 
workers at the grassroots, the people 
who are building the small community 
projects that actually result in self-suf- 
ficiency and the feeding of children, are 
women. Women like Thalasingham 
Jeyanthy of Sri Lanka, director of the 
Suriya Women’s Development Centre, 
who calls community meetings with vil- 
lage women and opens them by saying, 
“Tellus why you are here. Tell us what 
you need,” and who has herself dug 
toilets and run a nursery and built 
bunkers against government bombs 
dropped on her independent, non-com- 
batant women’s shelter. Women like 
Kokila Vyas of Gujarat, India, whose 
work has included setting up care and 
education centres for the children of im- 
poverished migrant sugar cane cutters; 
centres which were attacked by factory 
owners because “on account of these 
centres there was greater awareness 
which created a demand for higher cut- 
ting rates.” But, she adds “my bold lady 
teachers did not give in.” 


In a sensible world ... 
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women and ethnic minorities will be 
“encouraged” to use experimental and 
long-lasting technologies like Depo- 
Provera and Norplant (independent 
studies in France and Indonesia suggest 
that, in both these very different 
countries, minority women are pushed 
into taking Depo-Provera injections). 


Structures and violence 


There are, of course, all sorts of struc- 
tures that combine to shut women out. 
But if we look at what enforces those 
structures, we do come back again to 
violence, to violence in the home. To 
that silent, everyday terrorism that has 
choked off the voices of so many 
women. 


Women who challenge the male- 
dominated economic and political sys- 
tems may be killed before they can ever 
be publicly heard; not by “the state”, but 
by fathers and brothers and husbands, 
by the incorporation of violence and 
male domination into the normal fabric 
of family life. 


And women who must spend their 
energy every day fighting for their lives 
against abuse are that much less able to 
struggle against economic and political 
systems, as they go on shaping the 
world in the image of the mostly-male 
elite. 


And I think, too, of women I have 
known who were once activists, who 
are not any more, because they had to 
use all their strength trying to survive 
abuse; sometimes, abuse from “progres- 
sive” activist men. 





And i marvel that so many of us made 
it there at all, more than 150 women 
from around the world, each with our 
own stories of violence and survival, as 
private and as public as every woman’s 
life. 


Women stand in a relationship to 
violence and power which is probably 
unique among oppressed groups. Our 
primary oppressors are, almost in- 
variably, found among our immediate 
family or our lovers. Terror, for women, 
is quiet, pervasive, ordinary; terror hap- 
pens at home. We know what war is 
about because war is part of any 
woman’s daily experience. Daughters 
or sisters or wives, we know about 
“loving your enemy” in a particularly 
direct and painful way. 


Post-TV syndrome 


I sit in the workshop on domestic 
violence, hearing them again, the stories 
I know far too well. Women beaten, 
mutilated, murdered, by men who 
claim to love them. And I remember 
Stella LeJohn, a crisis worker in Win- 
nipeg, telling me how, during the Gulf 
War, women would come with stories 
of their husbands dressing in army 
uniforms before beating them; especiai- 
ly after watching war news on TV. 


It is only after-the conference that I read 
the papers Stasa Zajovic from Serbia 
brought with her, and learn about what 
Serbian and Croatian feminists are call- 
ing “Post TV News Syndrome”, women 
whose husbands become violent for the 
first time after watching war coverage; 
and how domestic assaults increasingly 
involve battlefield weapons. 


Remembering, too, that we are more 
often casualties of war; and that all the 
effects of war — hunger, disease, dis- 
placement — affect women most; if 
there is food, if there is shelter, it will go 
first to the men. That, as Siriporn Sak- 
robanek of the Foundation for Women 
in Thailand sald , 70 to 80 per cent of the 
world’s refugees are women. She 
pointed out, too, that in most countries 
in Asia and the Pacific, the military 
budget exceeds the health and educa- 
tion budgets combined, and that it is 
women primarily who suffer from these 
skewed priorities. e 


While | write this, | am hearing the news 


plicated in rape and sexual harassment. 


And today I read that domestic violence 
in Israel has increased dramatically 
since 1987 — the year the intifada began. 


War and domestic violence are not just 
equally serious threats to the lives of 
women — though this too is true, and it 
is likely that around the world more 
women die every year from domestic 
assaults than die in war. War and 
domestic violence are, in a symbolic but 
still meaningful sense, the same thing; 
and each makes the other possible. 


“Enemies” together 


But there is hope in this, too. I watch 
Stasa, from Serbia, and Biljana, from 
Croatia; Erna from Indonesia and the 
woman from West Papua. These two 
pairs, among others, go almost 
everywhere together — these 
“enemies”. I remember a quotation 
from an Israeli woman, talking about 
how she had built trust with Palestinian 
women, so they could take action 
against the occupation together. It was 
possible, she said, because “the basic 
threat to women, that you might be 
killed by a member of your family, is the 
same for all of us.” 

It would not do to idealise this. Biljana 
herself, in a paper presented to the con- 
ference, points out that “most women 
have become, in different ways and no- 
tions, a part of ‘war sides’.” But still, the 
possibility is there. : 

“I bear a triple burden of violence,” the 
woman from West Papua tells me. She 
is speaking of the violence she experien- 
ces as a woman, the military occupation 
of her homeland by Indonesia; and the 
destructive sort of “development” the 
occupation has brought to the country, 
with the indigenous population dis- 
placed in favour of Javanese settlers and 
the traditional subsistence economy 
destroyed. 


Marginalisation is not romantic 


As well as violence in the home and 
militarism, there was a section of the 
conference which focused on develop- 
ment, and on its relationship with the 
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Suriya Women’s Development Centre, 
whocalls community meetings with vil- 
lage women and opens them by saying, 
“Tell us why you are here. Tell us what 
you need,” and who has herself dug 
toilets and run a nursery and built 
bunkers against government bombs 
dropped on her independent, non-com- 
batant women’s shelter. Women like 
Kokila Vyas of Gujarat, India, whose 
work has included setting up care and 
education centres for the children of im- 
poverished migrant sugar cane cutters; 
centres which were attacked by factory 
owners because “on account of these 
centres there was greater awareness 
which created a demand for higher cut- 
ting rates.” But, she adds “my bold lady 
teachers did not give in.” 


In a sensible world ... 


In a sensible world, it would be clear 
enough that women should play the 
major role in development planning. 
“There are so many cases” says Elaine 
Hewitt of the Womenand Development 
Unit, Barbados, “where government 
and funding agencies have failed in 
their projects because women were not 
consulted.” But we know that women 
do not play such a role, and are often not 
consulted at all. 
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We know that women’s reproductive 
rights are still not evaluated from the 
standpoint of women’s well-being and 
autonomy. We may be denied access to 
birth control and abortion so we can 
produce soldiers for projected wars — 
in Israel, in former-Yugoslavia. Or we 
may have birth control forced on us by 
development ("family planning") 
programmes themselves; like the In- 
donesian government, which, hell-bent 
on “developing” the archipelago 
regardless of the wishes of the in- 
habitants, has come up with 4 family 
planning program based on bribery, 
manipulation and coercion that has 
earned the criticism of women’s health 
networks internationally. For Third 
World women, the most easily acces- 
sible forms of birth control will be un- 
safe and may cause permanent damage 
to the reproductive system; poor 


Women who challenge the male- 
dominated economic and political sys- 
tems may be killed before they can ever 
be publicly heard; not by “the state”, but 
by fathers and brothers and husbands, 
by the incorporation of violence and 
male domination into the normal fabric 
of family life. 


And women who must spend their 
energy every day fighting for their lives 
against abuse are that much less able to 
struggle against economic and political 
systems, as they go on shaping the 
world in the image of the mostly-male 
elite. 


And I think, too, of women I have 
known who were once activists, who 
are not any more, because they had to 
use all their strength trying to survive 
abuse; sometimes, abuse from “progres- 
sive” activist men. 


But women do go on surviving; every 
one of us in Bangkok had survived that 
far, and made it there to tell the story. 


Revolutionary potential 


There is no reason to think that women 
are “naturally” less violent than men. 
But there are reasons to suppose that our 
peculiar relationship to violence can — 
if we choose — be the basis for a dif- 
ferent perspective. 


Living with everyday terror until fear is 
almost tediously familiar can destroy 
you; or it can build in you a peculiar 
strength. And when the line between 
enemy and family — that classic line 
that men’s wars are supposed to be built 
on — just doesn’t exist, you may have to 
re-evaluate the idea of the “enemy”. 


And we retain this uniquely revolution- 
ary potential — that we are as intimate 
to the oppressor’s lives as they are to 
ours. On the public stage there were — 
say — those middle-aged women 
during the abortive coup in Moscow, 
lecturing soldiers who werealmost their 
sons and who couldn’t hold out against 
them. In private, we are anyone's 
daughter or sister or lover or colleague. 


Weare surviving; and we are not going 
away. 





airect and painful way. 


Post-TV syndrome 


I sit in the workshop on domestic 
violence, hearing them again, the stories 
I know far too well. Women beaten, 
mutilated, murdered, by men who 
claim to love them. And I remember 
Stella LeJohn, a crisis worker in Win- 
nipeg, telling me how, during the Gulf 
War, women would come with stories 
of their husbands dressing in army 
uniforms before beating them; especial- 
ly after watching war news on TV. 


It is only after the conference that I read 
the papers Stasa Zajovic from Serbia 
brought with her, and learn about what 
Serbian and Croatian feminists are call- 
ing “Post TV News Syndrome”, women 
whose husbands become violent for the 
first time after watching war coverage; 
and how domestic assaults increasingly 
involve battlefield weapons. 


Remembering, too, that we are more 
often casualties of war; and that all the 
effects of war — hunger, disease, dis- 
placement — affect women most; if 
there is food, if there is shelter, it will go 
first to the men. That, as Siriporn Sak- 
robanek of the Foundation for Women 
in Thailand sald , 70 to 80 per cent of the 
world’s refugees are women. She 
pointed out, too, that in most countries 
in Asia and the Pacific, the military 
budget exceeds the health and educa- 
tion budgets combined, and that it is 
women primarily who suffer from these 
skewed priorities. 


While I write this, lam hearing the news 
about the bombing of Baghdad. I learn 
that there is one confirmed death so far 
—a civilian, a woman. In these days of 
modern technological warfare, it is 
safer to be a soldier than to be an ordi- 
nary woman with a child ... 


When the pieces come together it is clear 
that the links between domestic 
violence and war go deeper than just the 
phenomenon of soldiers, brutalised by 
their experiences, coming home to beat 
their wives. The links go deeper than 


woman from West Papua. These two 
pairs, among others, go almost 
everywhere together — these 
“enemies”. I remember a quotation 
from an Israeli woman, talking about 
how she had built trust with Palestinian 
women, so they could take action 
against the occupation together. It was 
possible, she said, because “the basic 
threat to women, that you might be 
killed by a member of your family, is the 
same for all of us.” 

It would not do to idealise this. Biljana 
herself, in a paper presented to the con- 
ference, points out that “most women 
have become, in different ways and no- 
tions, a part of ‘war sides’.” But still, the 
possibility is there. : 

“I bear a triple burden of violence,” the 
woman from West Papua tells me. She 
is speaking of the violence she experien- 
ces as a woman, the military occupation 
of her homeland by Indonesia; and the 
destructive sort of “development” the 
occupation has brought to the country, 
with the indigenous population dis- 
placed in favour of Javanese settlers and 
the traditional subsistence economy 
destroyed. 


Marginalisation is not romantic 


As well as violence in the home and 
militarism, there was a section of the 
conference which focused on develop- 
ment, and on its relationship with the 


teachers did not give in.” 


In a sensible world ... 


In a sensible world, it would be clear 
enough that women should play the 
major role in development planning. 
“There are so many cases” says Elaine 
Hewitt of the Womenand Development 
Unit, Barbados, “where government 
and funding agencies have failed in 
their projects because women were not 
consulted.” But we know that women 
do not play such a role, and are often not 
consulted at all. 


We know that women’s reproductive 
rights are still not evaluated from the 
standpoint of women’s well-being and 
autonomy. We may be denied access to 
birth control and abortion so we can 
produce soldiers for projected wars — 
in Israel, in former-Yugoslavia. Or we 
may have birth control forced on us by 
development ("family planning") 
programmes themselves; like the In- 
donesian government, which, hell-bent 
on “developing” the archipelago 
regardless of the wishes of the in- 
habitants, has come up with a family 
planning program based on bribery, 
manipulation and coercion that has 
earned the criticism of women’s health 
networks internationally. For Third 
World women, the most easily acces- 
sible forms of birth control will be un- 
safe and may cause permanent damage 
to the reproductive system; poor 


women from Europe form the word “Peace” with their bodies. 
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use all their strength trying to survive 


' abuse; sometimes, abuse from “progres- 


sive” activist men. 


But women do go on surviving; every 
one of us in Bangkok had survived that 
far, and made it there to tell the story. 


Revolutionary potential 


There is no reason to think that women 
are “naturally” less violent than men. 
But there are reasons to suppose that our 
peculiar relationship to violence can — 
if we choose — be the basis for a dif- 
ferent perspective. 


Living with everyday terror until fear is 
almost tediously familiar can destroy 
you; or it can build in you a peculiar 
strength. And when the line between 
enemy and family — that classic line 
that men’s wars are supposed to be built 
on — just doesn’t exist, you may have to 
re-evaluate the idea of the “enemy”. 


And we retain this uniquely 'revolution- 
ary potential — that we are as intimate 
to the oppressor’s lives as they are to 
ours. On the public stage there were — 
say — those middle-aged women 
during the abortive coup in Moscow, 
lecturing soldiers who were almost their 
sons and who couldn’t hold out against 
them. In private, we are anyone's 
daughter or sister or lover or colleague. 


Weare surviving; and we are not going 
away. 





At the conference’s cultural evening, women were asked to do something which represented their part of the world. Here, 
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Rita Baua of the Philippines at the plenary on militarism 











The Philippine women’s 
movement and the 
ouster of the US military 


RITA BAUA, Manila 


The curtains have fallen 

on nearly a century of US 

military presence in the 
Philippines. 
On 16 September 1991, by a vote of 12- 
11, the Philippines senate rejected the 
idea of a Filipino-US military bases 
agreement, disallowing the renewed 
stay of these installations in my country. 
After the 16 September vote. as former 


American children or Amerasians 
whose fathers have not acknowledged 
paternity nor offered sponsorship for 
their resettlement to the USA or sup- 
port for their survival or education. 
eThe matter of a conversion 
programme for the now-vacated 
bases. The government is totally un- 
prepared for the rehabilitation of pros- 
tituted women and children, much 
less a. comprehensive programme of 
agrarian and water-resource reform 








SHELLEY ANDERSON, Alkmaar 

Netherlands 

The photograph in the 

Bangkok Post showed a 

group of Filipina women 
rushing towards a line of departing US 
Marines. The caption explained that 
one woman was shouting “What about 
me? What about me?”. 
The Marines were pulling out of the 
Philippines, their bases having been 
closed down — and were leaving be- 
hind Filipina girlfriends. An accom- 
panying article said that the young 
Marine “did not understand the 
woman's anger”. 


The story, which appeared on 27 
Novetnber, seemed a fitting beginning 
to the day dedicated to “Women and 
militarisation” at the conference. What 
indeed about the women, and their 
children, deserted near military bases 
around the world? Where is the health 
care and counselling for women who 
are victims of soldiers’ violence? Where 
is the occupational training and 
severance pay for the bar girls, the nude 
dancers, and the others whose work is 
servicing sailors and soldiers? 


Rape, prostitution, and soldiering 


The “women and militarisation” plen- 
ary included Nicole Waia of Radio 
Djido in Kanaky/ New Caledonia, An- 
gelica Kashunju of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation in Uganda, Carla Goffi of 
Mouvement Chrétien Paix in Bel- 

ium, and Rita Baua of the Asia-Pacific 

eople’s Forum in the Philippines. Waia 
and Goffi sparked controversy; Waia 
because of her statement that the Kanak 
independence movement was “forced 
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What about us? 


ter irony of being abused by the very 
people who are supposed to “protect” 
you. Evidence — from Serbia to South 
Africa — shows an increase in domestic 
violence as soldiers return home. 
Military training systematically 
brutalises soldiers, who are in turn 
taught how to brutalise others. Violence 
does not stop with the “enemy”, but 
becomes the normal pattern of relating 
to others. 


The fact that rape is war and war is rape 
is no metaphor when it is played out on 
your own body. Militarism and violence 
against women stems from the same 
mindset — a worldview where domina- 
tion and control are the main values, 
and where to be male is inherently su- 
perior to being female. The violence of 
militarism takes many forms: the pros- 
titution of a woman who has a family to 
feed; the rape of a fleeing refugee 
woman by a border guard; the beating 
of the wife of a soldier home on leave. 
The violence is not only physical, as 
women must take on extra burdens 
when health care or education budgets 
are slashed so that governments can 
spend more on weapons. 


There was abundant evidence in 
Bangkok that women are refusing to be 
the victims of militarism. Serbian and 
Croatian women are working together 
to establish centres for survivors of war 
rape (sources of information — and 
volunteers with experience in counsell- 
ing rape survivors — are needed). They 
are also demanding that rape be treated 
as a war crime under the 4th Geneva 
Convention (see also article on page 3). 
Women in Cambodia are demanding 
that an ombudsman for women be ap- 
pointed by the United Nations Transi- 
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The Philippine women’s 
movement and the 
ouster of the US military 


RITA BAUA, Manila 


The curtains have fallen 

on nearly a century of US 

military presence in the 
Philippines. 
On 16 September 1991, by a vote of 12- 
11, the Philippines senate rejected the 
idea of a Filipino-US military bases 
agreement, disallowing the renewed 
stay of these installations in my country. 


After the 16 September vote, as former 
president Corazon Aquino pushed for 
an extension of the current bases agree- 
ment, it was the women’s movement, in 
its call for “no compromise”, which in- 
sisted on the immediate pullout of US 
forces. But on 24 November 1992, the 
last 516 US marines and sailors 
withdrew with their ships from the 
shores of the Philippines. 


We have, in spite of our deepening 
economic and political crises and 
natural disasters, contributed to peace 
in the Asia-Pacific region. No more will 
our country be used as a launching pad 
for US war of aggression against Iraq, 
Iran, Korea, Vietnam, China, and other 
countries. 


End of the problem? 


Now that the US bases are gone, is this 
the end of the Filipino people’s 
problems with the US presence in the 
region? The people of the Philippines 
and the women’s movement are now 
faced with continuing — and new — is- 
sues which deepen political, economic, 
and social problems: 


American children or Amerasians 
whose fathers have not acknowledged 
paternity nor offered sponsorship for 
their resettlement to the USA or sup- 
port for their survival or education. 

eThe matter of a conversion 
programme for the now-vacated 
bases. The government is totally un- 
prepared for the rehabilitation of pros- 
tituted women and children, much 
less a comprehensive programme of 
agrarian and water-resource reform 
and industries for peasants, fisherfolk, 
and workers or resettlement for in- 
digenous people. The local authority 
in Subic (where the US naval base was 
located) is building a tourism 
programme focussing on the same 
prostituted women, whose clients will 
now be tourists and investors. 

¢The matter of toxic damage to the en- 
vironment at Subic and at Clark air 


force base: sewage and process waste 


waters, lead and other heavy metals, 
and PCBs. All these will endanger the 
future of workers and residents in 
these communities. 


A strong, unremitting force 


But there is hope —in the women’s 
movement, which in its decade of 
growth and struggle, has contributed 
tremendously to the cause of national 
liberation and democracy. We were a 
strong force in the popular movement 
which ended the Marcos dictatorship. 
We have been and are a strong force in 
the tenacious struggle to dismantle the 
US bases on Philippine soil and to end 
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hind Filipina girlfriends. An accom- 
panying article said that the young 
Marine “did not understand the 
woman's anger”. 

The story, which appeared on 27 
Novernber, seemed a fitting beginning 
to the day dedicated to “Women and 
militarisation” at the conference. What 
indeed about the women, and their 
children, deserted near military bases 
around the world? Where is the health 
care and counselling for women who 
are victims of soldiers’ violence? Where 
is the occupational training and 
severance pay for the bar girls, the nude 
dancers, and the others whose work is 
servicing sailors and soldiers? 


Rape, prostitution, and soldiering 


The “women and militarisation” plen- 
ary included Nicole Waia of Radio 
Djido in Kanaky/ New Caledonia, An- 
gelica Kashunju of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation in Uganda, Carla Goffi of 
Mouvement Chrétien pour Paix in Bel- 

ium, and Rita Baua of the Asia-Pacific 

eople’s Forum in the Philippines. Waia 
and Goffi sparked controversy; Waia 
because of her statement that the Kanak 
independence movement was “forced 
to resort to violence” if the world out- 
side was to know of their struggle; Goffi 
because of her analysis that national ser- 
vice for youn le could be a good 
thing, ate that the eee of easton 
in Belgium was a complete victory for 
the peace movement. 


Angelica Kashunju reported on the in- 
creased use of women by all sides 
during Uganda’s recent history of coups 
and civil war. Rural women were forced 
to workas spies, couriers, and assassins. 
Many women are still prisoners in 
military barracks, where they are raped 
by soldiers. 


Rita Baua talked of the 400,000 women 
prostituted around US military bases in 
the Philippines — and the 20,000 child 
prostitutes who also existed on servic- 
ing US military personnel. “The 
women’s movement was the first in the 
anti-bases movement” she said. This 
was largely because the effects of the 
bases on women’s lives were so ob- 
vious, she explained (see left). 


The plenary session was followed by 
day-long workshops on militarism and 
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your own body. Militarism and violence 
against women stems from the same 
mindset — a worldview where domina- 
tion and control are the main values, 
and where to be male is inherently su- 
perior to being female. The violence of 
militarism takes many forms: the pros- 
titution of awoman who has a family to 
feed; the rape of a fleeing refugee 
woman by a border guard; the beating 
of the wife of a soldier home on leave. 
The violence is not only physical, as 
women must take on extra burdens 
when health care or education budgets 
are slashed so that governments can 
spend more on weapons. 


There was abundant evidence in 
Bangkok that women are refusing to be 
the victims of militarism. Serbian and 
Croatian women are working together 
to establish centres for survivors of war 
rape (sources of information — and 
volunteers with experience in counsell- 
ing rape survivors — are needed). They 
are also demanding that rape be treated 
as a war crime under the 4th Geneva 
Convention (see also article on page 3). 


Women in Cambodia are demanding 


_that an ombudsman for women be ap- 


pointed by the United Nations Transi- 
tional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC 
— the enforcers of the current ceasefire) 
and that redress be available for women 
who have been harassed sexually by 
UNTAC personnel. 


There is growing recognition that 
violence against women is both en- 
demic in war and a war crime. In the 
case of former-Yugoslavia, however, 
this recognition is often selective, with 
governments using the recent revela- 
tions of mass rape and murder in Bosnia 
merely as an excuse for military inter- 
vention, while turning a blind eye to the 
less organised but still systematic use of 
rape in most other conflicts. 


... resisting tactical terror 


Americas Watch has recently con- 
demned both pro-government and Mar- 
xist opposition groups in Peru of using 
violence against women as a form of 
tactical warfare. The Washington-based 
human rights monitoring group said 
that the USA should take violence 
against women into account when 
deciding about aid to Peru. 


_ 
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agreement, disallowing the renewed 
stay of these installations in my country. 


After the 16 September vote, as former 
president Corazon Aquino pushed for 
an extension of the current bases agree- 
ment, it was the women’s movement, in 
its call for “no compromise”, which in- 
sisted on the immediate pullout of US 
forces. But on 24 November 1992, the 
last 516 US marines and sailors 
withdrew with their ships from the 
shores of the Philippines. 


We have, in spite of our deepening 
economic and political crises and 
natural disasters, contributed to peace 
in the Asia-Pacific region. No more will 
our country be used as a launching pad 
for US war of aggression against Iraq, 
Iran, Korea, Vietnam, China, and other 
countries. 


End of the problem? 


Now that the US bases are gone, is this 
the end of the Filipino people’s 
problems with the US presence in the 
region? The people of the Philippines 
and the women’s movement are now 
faced with continuing — and new — is- 
sues which deepen political, economic, 
and social problems: 

¢ The matter of the 1951 Mutual Defense 
Treaty that commits the USA to come 
totheaid of the Lira a if the latter 

_is attacked. The USA had pledged that 
it would maintain its military presence 
in the south-east Asia region. 

The matter of the influx of Filipina 
prostituted women to countries where 
US troops had been transferred — 
Okinawa, Belau, Guam, Singapore. 

eThe matter of 50,000 Filipino- 
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tituted women and children, much 
less a comprehensive programme of 
agrarian and water-resource reform 
and industries for peasants, fisherfolk, 
and workers or resettlement for in- 
digenous people. The local authority 
in Subic (where the US naval base was 
located) is building a tourism 
programme focussing on the same 
prostituted women, whose clients will 
now be tourists and investors. 

¢The matter of toxic damage to the en- 
vironment at Subic and at Clark air 


force base: sewage and process waste - 


waters, lead and other heavy metals, 
and PCBs. All these will endanger the 
future of workers and residents in 
these communities. 


A strong, unremitting force 


But there is hope—in the women’s 
movement, which in its decade of 
growth and struggle, has contributed 
tremendously to the cause of national 
liberation and democracy. We were a 
strong force in the popular movement 
which ended the Marcos dictatorship. 
We have been and are a strong force in 
the tenacious struggle to dismantle the 
US bases on Philippine soil and to end 
US domination and exploitation of our 
motherland. 


And we remain a strong, unremitting 
force in the struggle for true democracy, 
justice, and equality for the peoples of 
the Philippines and the women’s move- 
ment. In the course of our struggle for 
women’s liberation, and against nation- 
al and feudal oppression and exploita- 
tion, we have also contributed to the 
building of a vigorous women’s libera- 
tion movement around the world. 


and Goffi sparked controversy; Waia 
because of her statement that the Kanak 
independence movement was “forced 
to resort to violence” if the world out- 
side was to know of their struggle; Goffi 
because of her analysis that national ser- 
vice for young people could be a good 
thing, and that the end of conscription 
in Belgium was a complete victory for 
the peace movement. 


Angelica Kashunju reported on the in- 
creased use of women by all sides 
during Uganda’s recent history of coups 
and civil war. Rural women were forced 
to workas spies, couriers, and assassins. 
Many women are still prisoners in 
military barracks, where they are raped 
by soldiers. 


Rita Baua talked of the 400,000 women 
prostituted around US military bases in 
the Philippines — and the 20,000 child 
prostitutes who also existed on servic- 
ing US military personnel. “The 
women’s movement was the first in the 
anti-bases movement” she said. This 
was largely because the effects of the 
bases on women’s lives were so ob- 
vious, she explained (see left). 


The plenary session was followed by 
day-long workshops on militarism and 
prostitution and on divided com- 
munities. Topics for shorter workshops 
included action against military bases, 
war trauma and children, women as 
war refugees, and women and conscien- 
tious objection. 

The militarism and prostitution 
workshop brought together a dozen 
women from almost as many countries. 
The poverty caused by war, and the 
presence of foreign troops (in this case 
UN troops) has resulted ina rise in pros- 
titution in countries as dissimilar as 
Cambodia and former-Yugoslavia. 
“The UN troops know only a few 
words” said Stasa Zajovic of Belgrade, 
“How much?” and “Where?” 


Those who protect ... 
Domestic violence, too, involves the bit- 


Women in Cambodia are demanding 
that an ombudsman for women be ap- 
pointed by the United Nations Transi- 
tional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC 
— the enforcers of the current ceasefire) 
and that redress be available for women 
who have been harassed sexually by 
UNTAC personnel. 


There is growing recognition that 
violence against women is both en- 
demic in war and a war crime. In the 
case of former-Yugoslavia, however, 
this recognition is often selective, with 
governments using the recent revela- 
tions of mass rape and murder in Bosnia 
merely as an excuse for military inter- 
vention, while turning a blind eye to the 
less organised but still systematic use of 
rape in most other conflicts. 


... resisting tactical terror 


Americas Watch has recently con- 
demned both pro-government and Mar- 
xist opposition groups in Peru of using 
violence against women as a form of 
tactical warfare. The Washington-based 
human rights monitoring group said 
that the USA should take violence 
against women into account when 
deciding about aid to Peru. 


Participants from Cyprus, Israel, Sri 
Lanka, Croatia, and Bougainville also 
proposed a special women’s action for 
International Women’s Day (8 March). 
Groups divided by war or ethnic ten- 
sion, such as in these regions, are to be 
encouraged to “cross the line” and to 
work with women from opposing com- 
munities. 


Peace groups concerned about counter- 
ing militarism must begin to take the 
issue of militarisation and women more 
seriously. While the Bangkok con- 
ference did not deepen the analysis of 
the links between militarism and 
sexism, it did create more awareness of 
the problem, and of the need for more 
concrete thinking and strategies. It was 
the beginning of answer to the Filipina 
woman who shouted “What about me?” 


SUTEERA THOMSON, Bangkok 


Development planning is 

the most widely used 

method by governments 
to pursue development goals. But 
women’s perspectives are missing in 
development planning. Frequently, 
women are unintentionally over- 
looked because policy makers and 
planners are not aware that certain 
development policies and develop- 
ment programs affect women and men 
in a fundamentally different and une- 
qual ways. While women constitute 1/2 
of the world’s population, they: 


*Work 2/3 of the world’s working 
hours; ‘ 
eEarn 1/10 of the world’s income; 
¢Own 1/100 of the world’s property; 
°Produce 1/2 of the world’s agricul- 
tural production; 
¢ Constitute 2/3 of the world’s illiterate 
population; 
Head 1/3 of the world’s households. 
The situation of women in Thailand is 
not that different from the global scene. 
Though over the past two decades, 
Thailand has experienced a remarkable 
economic growth rate averaging about 
7 per cent per annum in real terms, 
twenty-five percent of the population 
are still under the poverty line. Women 
were at the bottom of them all. The 
economic growth rates during the 
second half of the ’80s are due mainly to 
therapid growth of exports, particularly 
manufactured products, and the tourist 
industry. Women represent eighty to 
ninety percent of the workforce in these 
industries. In 1989, these two industries 
generated about 15 billion dollars. The 
income from these two industries was 
more than the budget of Thailand that 
year. Despite their economic contribu- 
tion, two-thirds of the women workers 


Women at the plenary on development. From left: Mereso Agina (Kenya), Suteera Thomson (Thailand), Trini Leung (Hong 
’ Kong), Nelsa Curbelo (Ecuador), Tongdee Potiyong (Thailand). 


level is the worst. There are no women 
decision-makers at the provincial and 
district level while there are about one 
pou at the village and sub-district 
evel. Moreover, two years ago at the 
time we started to work on this project, 
of the 14 political parties, there were 
only three parties whose policies men- 
tioned women at all, and of the three, 
only one party had substantive policies 
concerning women. 


Mainstreaming women 


How can this situation be changed? Is it 
possible to mainstream women into 
politics, a male dominated field in 
Thailand? What strategies should we 
use to convince those involved of the 
benefits of putting women into the 
political mainstream, in national plan- 
ning and policies? How could we create 
broad consensus among key players in 
national development? How could we 
involve other policy makers and in the 


process to broaden our of support and : 


WOMEN OVERCOMING VIOLENCE 


Women defining our own development 


and opinions on the three most pressing 
issues for Thai women. These issues 
were previously identified by a group of 
18 governmental and non-governmen- 
tal organisations working on women’s 
issues as: discrimination against 
women, the low status of women 
workers, and the problems of the sex 
industry. In the course of the meeting, 
participants also discussed a plan of ac- 
tion for provincial activities in prepara- 
tion for the national election of March 
1992. 


The enthusiastic participation of 

assroots women at the meetings with 
candidates revealed the importance of 
such forums for democratic develop- 
ment. Women voters were clearly inter- 
ested in learning about relevant issues 
and asking candidates about their 
policies. The organising of meetings be- 
tween women and political parties en- 
hance women’s skills in exercising 
democracy; becoming more informed 
about the issues, asking political parties 





September. 


A few weeks before the September elec- 
tion, the working group again invited 
political parties to state their policies 
regarding women. This time eight out of 
12 parties sent their representatives and 
some of them were much better 
prepared. The meeting received a better 
response from the media. Onetelevision 
station taped the whole meeting and 
aired an hour long show a week before 
the election. A number of other radio 
and television stations taped interviews 
with politicians and women leaders 
who attended the meeting, and as a 
result dozens of programmes on 


women’s issues were aired nationwide. 


In September 242 women ran for parlia- 
ment and a record 15 were elected. A 
few weeks later the Working Group 
staged a meeting to congratulate 
women MPs and asked them their 
plans. The new women MPs were well- 
versed on women’s issues and 


promised to cross party lines to | 
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qual ways. While women constitute 1/2 
of the world’s population, they: 


Work 2/3 of the world’s working 
hours; ‘ 
eEarn 1/10 of the world’s income; 
Own 1/100 of the world’s property; 
°Produce 1/2 of the world’s agricul- 
tural production; 
¢ Constitute 2/3 of the world’s illiterate 
population; 
Head 1/3 of the world’s households. 
The situation of women in Thailand is 
not that different from the global scene. 
Though over the past two decades, 
Thailand has experienced a remarkable 
economic growth rate averaging about 
7 per cent per annum in real terms, 
twenty-five percent of the population 
are still under the poverty line. Women 
were at the bottom of them all. The 
economic growth rates during the 
second half of the ’80s are due mainly to 
the rapid growth of exports, particularly 
manufactured products, and the tourist 
industry. Women represent eighty to 
ninety percent of the workforce in these 
industries. In 1989, these two industries 
generated about 15 billion dollars. The 
income from these two industries was 
more than the budget of Thailand that 
year. Despite their economic contribu- 
tion, two-thirds of the women workers 
still receive about half of the minimum 
wage set by the government. Many of 
the women workers have to work 2 
shifts (16 hours) a day to earn enough to 
send some money to their parents in the 
rural areas. Other issues of great con- 
cerns regarding women workers in- 
clude occupational safety and health; 
the number of occupational injuries in- 
creased each year. Moreover, the con- 
cern for human rights and dignity 
demands great improvements in 
women’s work conditions, their access 
to productive resources and their par- 
ticipation in decision-making at all 
levels. 


Women are grossly ise ge Weg 
in national politics, and in shaping of 
public policies which bear directly on 
their lives and welfare. Women hold 
less than ten percents of most decision- 
making positions at the national level. 
The situation at the provincial and local 
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Women at the plenary on development. From left: Mereso Agina (Kenya), Suteera Thomson (Thailand), Trini Leung (Hong 


level is the worst. There are no women 
decision-makers at the provincial and 
district level while there are about one 
pose at the village and sub-district 
evel. Moreover, two years ago at the 
time we started to work on this project, 
of the 14 political parties, there were 
only three parties whose policies men- 
tioned women at all, and of the three, 
only one party had substantive policies 
concerning women. 


Mainstreaming women 


How can this situation be changed? Is it 
possible to mainstream women into 
politics, a male dominated field in 
Thailand? What strategies should we 
use to convince those involved of the 
benefits of putting women into the 
political mainstream, in national plan- 
ning and policies? How could we create 
broad consensus among key players in 
national development? How could we 
involve other policy makers and in the 


process to broaden our of support and : 
commitment to strengthen the role of » 


women in national development? How 
could we develop and use effective net- 
work and networkers to reach key 
change agents in the media, the political 
arena, and the advocacy groups to max- 
imise the impact of decision-making 
and the public opinion? How should we 
design our activities to reduce gender 
imbalances, to effect changes in societal 
attitudes and stereotypes, to raise 
awareness of all concerned on specific 
issues, to test some hypotheses, and to 
network among people? 


The process began on 29 June 1991, with 
a meeting entitled “The status of Thai 
women: issues to be considered in the 
coming election”. The meeting 
provided a forum for sixty core groups 
from governmental and _ non- 


governmental agencies, local leaders 
from different parts of the country and 
the mass media to exchange their idea 


‘ Kong), Nelsa Curbelo (Ecuador), Tongdee Potiyong (Thailand). 


and opinions on the three most pressing 
issues for Thai women. These issues 
were previously identified by a group of 
18 governmental and non-governmen- 
tal organisations working on women’s 
issues as: discrimination against 
women, the low status of women 
workers, and the problems of the sex 
industry. In the course of the meeting, 
participants also discussed a plan of ac- 
tion for provincial activities in prepara- 
tion for the national election of March 
1992. 


The enthusiastic participation of 

assroots women at the meetings with 
candidates revealed the importance of 
such forums for democratic develop- 
ment. Women voters were clearly inter- 
ested in learning about relevant issues 
and asking candidates about their 
policies. The organising of meetings be- 
tween women and political parties en- 
hance women’s skills in exercising 
democracy; becoming more informed 
about the issues, asking political parties 
about their policies, voting according to 
policy statements, and holding parties 
accountable after the election. For many 
women, such a meeting was the first 
time that they had discussed women’s 
issues at all. Asking their candidates 
questions about their commitment to 
the issues is a large step to take in a 
two-day forum. 


Protest — and new elections... 


In March 1992 twelve women MPs won 
seats but their victory was shortlived. 
When General Suchinda Kraprayoon, 
was appointed Prime Minister, public 
protests began. The demonstration 
grew until May 18 when soldiers 
opened fire on the unarmed crowds kill- 
ing and wounding hundreds of people. 
Following several days of violent 
protest, Prime Minister Suchinda 
resigned, parliament was dissolved and 
a new election was scheduled for 13 


September. 


A few weeks before the September elec- 
tion, the working group again invited 
political parties to state their policies 
regarding women. This time eight out of 
12 parties sent their representatives and 
some of them were much better 
prepared. The meeting received a better 
response from the media. Onetelevision 
station taped the whole meeting and 
aired an hour long show a week before 
the election. A number of other radio 
and television stations taped interviews 
with politicians and women leaders 
who attended the meeting, and as a 
result dozens of programmes on 
women’s issues were aired nationwide. 


In September 242 women ran for parlia- 
ment and a record 15 were elected. A 
few weeks later the Working Group 
staged a meeting to congratulate 
women MPs and asked them their 
plans. The new women MPs were well- 
versed on women’s issues and 
promised to cross party lines to 
cooperate with each other in ending dis- 
crimination against women, improving 
wages and working conditions for 
women and curbing the abuses of the 
sex industry. 


Following a policy statement of Prime 
Minister Chuan Leekpai in October, we 
sent a letter to congratulate him for his 
policies on anti-discrimination against 
women and on abolishing the child 
prostitutes and child labours. On 18 
November four of us had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the women’s issues 
with the Prime Minister. He agreed to 


_ our suggestion and appointed 5 women 


MPs to the National Commission on 
Women’s Affairs. 


We have attempted to define our own 
development directions using a par- 
ticipatory approach, involving key ac- 
tors with decision-making power, and 
involving as many people as possible in 
designing, implementing and assessing 
our activities. We have achieved some 
success in drawing attentions of the 
politicians and the public on pressing 
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more than the budget of Thailand that 
year. Despite their economic contribu- 
_ tion, two-thirds of the women workers 
still receive about half of the minimum 
wage set by the government. Many of 
the women workers have to work 2 
shifts (16 hours) a day to earn enough to 
send some money to their parents in the 
rural areas. Other issues of great con- 
cerns regarding women workers in- 
clude occupational safety and health; 
the number of occupational injuries in- 
i} 
creased each year. Moreover, the con- 
cern for human rights and dignity 
demands great improvements in 
women’s work conditions, their access 
to productive resources and their par- 
ticipation in decision-making at all 
levels. 


Women are grossly under-represented 
in national politics, and in shaping of 
public policies which bear directly on 
their lives and welfare. Women hold 
less than ten percents of most decision- 
making positions at the national level. 
The situation at the provincial and local 
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national development? How could we 
involve other policy makers and in the 


process to broaden our of support and - 
commitment to strengthen the role of » 


women in national development? How 
could we develop and use effective net- 
work and networkers to reach key 
change agents in the media, the political 
arena, and the advocacy groups to max- 
imise the impact of decision-making 
and the public opinion? How should we 
design our activities to reduce gender 
imbalances, to effect changes in societal 
attitudes and stereotypes, to raise 
awareness of all concerned on specific 
issues, to test some hypotheses, and to 
network among people? 


The process began on 29 June 1991, with 
a meeting entitled “The status of Thai 
women: issues to be considered in the 
coming election”. The meeting 
provided a forum for sixty core groups 
from governmental and _ non- 

overnmental agencies, local leaders 
from different parts of the country and 
the mass media to exchange their idea 


Some of the 170 women at the conference. 


hance women’s skills in exercising 
democracy; becoming more informed 
about the issues, asking political parties 
about their policies, voting according to 
policy statements, and holding parties 
accountable after the election. For many 
women, such a meeting was the first 
time that they had discussed women’s 
issues at all. Asking their candidates 
questions about their commitment to 
the issues is a large step to take in a 
two-day forum. 


Protest — and new elections 5 


In March 1992 twelve women MPs won 
seats but their victory was shortlived. 
When General Suchinda Kraprayoon, 
was appointed Prime Minister, public 
protests began. The demonstration 
grew until May 18 when soldiers 
opened fire on the unarmed crowds kill- 
ing and wounding hundreds of people. 
Following several days of violent 
protest, Prime Minister Suchinda 
resigned, parliament was dissolved and 
a new election was scheduled for 13 
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plans. The new women MPs were well- 
versed on women’s issues and 
promised to cross party lines to 
cooperate with each other in ending dis- 
crimination against women, improving 
wages and working conditions for 
women and curbing the abuses of the 
sex industry. 


Following a policy statement of Prime 
Minister Chuan Leekpai in October, we 
sent a letter to congratulate him for his 
policies on anti-discrimination against 
women and on abolishing the child 
prostitutes and child labours. On 18 
November four of us had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the women’s issues 
with the Prime Minister. He agreed to 


_ our suggestion and appointed 5 women 


MPs to the National Commission on 
Women’s Affairs. 


We have attempted to define our own 
development directions using a par- 
ticipatory approach, involving key ac- 
tors with decision-making power, and 
involving as many people as possible in 
designing, implementing and assessing 
our activities. We have achieved some 
success in drawing attentions of the 
politicians and the public on pressing 
women’s issues. Some of our concerns 
reflected in the current policy statement 
of the Prime Minister. 


For other groups of people at different 
level, we need to develop more tools 
with which to work. And we ask oursel- 
ves, what tools can we use to drive home 
the message to all of them? to end dis- 
crimination against women? to end ex- 
ploitation and violence against women? 


Looking back on our experience, it is 
clear to us that the key to our success 
was not the amount of money available 
for activities, but rather finding ways to 
work creatively with what was avail- 
able; maximising the use of existing 
resources; effectively developing, main- 
taining and using networks; analyzing 
and synthesising the mass of available 
information; and deriving on ap- 
propriate strategy to meet the challenge 
before us. 
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WOMEN OVERCOMING VIOLENCE 


Belgrade feminists 1992: 


Separation, guilt, and 
identity crisis 





LEPA MLADJENOVIC and VERA 
LITRICIN, Belgrade 
When the war started, 
&9 nationalist hatred in- 

creased drastically and 
the Serbian government began 
producing propaganda to reinforce the 
notion of the Enemy. 
All of a sudden, Slovenes became an 
Enemy, then Croats, then Muslims, then 
Americans, Albanians, and so on. Dee 
conflicts emerged in families, in wor 
places, and women began to separate on 
that basis. Completely new questions 
appeared in women’s groups. Can a 
feminist be a nationalist chauvinist? 
Can a pacifist be a nationalist? Is a 
weapon an instrument of defence? 
Should groups take clear attitudes 
towards nationalist questions (and 
therefore the war) and in that way lose 
some women? Should groups avoid the 
issue of nationalism altogether? Should 
women merely sit down and confront 
their beliefs about nationalism and see 
what happens? 
In any case, apart from Women in Black 
and the Women’s Lobby, where the 
non-nationalist message is clear, all the 
other groups had many problems. The 
most difficult situation, and the one 
most often avoided, was that of confron- 
tation. Every time the nationalist ques- 
tion came up (usually by itself) there 
was no way to overcome the fact that a 
lot of women were being hurt. Women 
suffered but usually did not change 


separatist tendencies. Some of the 
women do feel guilt, and it’s a guilt for 
what a government they did not vote for 
has done in their names. The others feel 
guilt for the fact that innocent women 
die and are being raped and they can do 
little or nothing about it. We came to a 
conclusion that some of this guilt can be 
stimulating but that too much of it can 
overwhelm you and make you feel help- 
less. Moreover, the absence of guilt does 
not mean the absence of responsibility. 


How can I speak to a friend in Sarajevo? 
Just because I have electricity and food 
and she has not makes the gap some- 
times unbearable to overcome, and 
what am I to do? Can peace activities 
lessen my feelings of guilt? Does my 
presence at opposition — chauvinist 
and male-oriented — demonstrations 
against Milosevic reduce my feelings of 
helplessness? If I tell her that I care and 
that I think of her and that my dreams 
are full of fear, will that help her? IfI tell 
her the we stand here in black on the 
corner every week and people spit on 
us, saying that we are the “bloody 
traitors of the Serbian nation" and “idle 
whores of Tudjman and Izetbegovic” — 
if I tell her all this will she say that lam 
a fool, that she risks her life every mo- 
ment? If I publish an essay in which I 
express hatred for the war massacres 
and the rapists of all sides, and in which 
her suffering is its pulse, will that help 
at all? And if I say we've been in Italy, 
Germany, and France, and women are 
sending their love and support from all 








bout 30 women run the 
“SOS hotline forwomen_ ten years. 


Eighty per cent of women een noted: 


abuse or rape testified that 
the perpetrators were hus- 
bands, ex-husbands, sons, 
brothers, or fathers. Thirty 


serious injury; in 60 per 
cent of cases, the violence 


and cultural events. Wealways believed 
that class differences literally kill some 
people, especially women. 

We know that to overthrow the present 
government we have to vote for another 
one that will similarly be against us, and 
we must take that responsibility. We 
know that if we are to manifest our dis- 
obedience towards the war and be 
noticed, we have to stand in the opp- 
osition’s crowds and feel awful among 
sexist, royalist speeches and songs. We 
know that if we stand on the street as 
small women’s groups against war, and 
not be noticed, we expose ourselves to 
insults, but we still do that and feel 
brave. We know that if we are to deny 


had gone on for more than 


and children victims of theworkof SOS Hotline has : 
violence” in Belgrade. In proven many well-known °A “post-TV news violence 
the past three years more theses about violence 
than 150 women have against women, but in the 
volunteered, responding to past year new patterns of 
more than 3500 calls, War-related violence have 


who called because of Death threats have in- 


creased from 30 per cent Asa general conclusion, the 
to 55 per cent of all calls j 
The use or presence of all types of male violence 
guns by abusive men has against women. Beyond 


more than doubled 
per cent of cases involved eMany veterans of war 


turned violent against their as an instrument of violence 
wives or mothers, often against women. 





for the first time 
¢Violence in mixed mar- 
riages has increased 








syndrome” has been iden- 
tified. Men were violent 
against their wives after 
being exposed to 
nationalist propaganda. 
the wives in these cases 
are of every nationality. 





















that, within the family, men 
are using nationalist hatred 











the concept of national identity there is 
nothing else they will allow us to stand 
for in exchange. We know that while 
men are urged to die courageously for 
their nation, raped murdered women 
will never be considered brave, except 
oe us. We know that if we are to say 
aloud who we are and what we want, 
there will be no historically accepted 
political patterns for our experience of 
language. And yet we are here. 


translated by Tanya Renne 
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Women in Black, c/o Stasa Zajovic, 


Dragoslava Popovica 9/10, 11000 


Beograd, Serbia 


Zagreb: what the women’s 
world looks like 


BILJANA KASIC, Zagreb 


womanhood is to heal men’s wounds. 
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tnererore the War) and in that way lose 
some women? Should groups avoid the 
issue of nationalism altogether? Should 
women merely sit down and confront 
their beliefs about nationalism and see 
what happens? 


Inany case, apart from Women in Black 
and the Women’s Lobby, where the 
non-nationalist message is clear, all the 
other groups had many problems. The 
most difficult situation, and the one 
most often avoided, was that of confron- 
tation. Every time the nationalist ques- 
tion came up (usually by itself) there 
was no way to overcome the fact that a 
lot of women were being hurt. Women 
suffered but usually did not change 
their attitudes. There was a great deal of 
silence and crisis. 


The legitimisation of hatred 


Nationalism has made some women 
split within themselves. It has also left 
painful scars on relationships between 
Zagreb and Belgrade feminists. 
nationalism brought in new, dis- 
triminatory population policies. The 
reduction in the availability of abortion, 
already a fact in Croatia, is on the way 
in Serbia. 


We face the unfamiliar process of the 
legitimisation of hatred against women, 
a phenomenon which increases daily. 
These new nation-states exercise control 
over women’s bodies. They need their 
national body — and they need women 
to reproduce it. They are fed with hate, 
and therefore the alienation of women. 


Our nations are based on violence 


against the Other. But everyone is a. 
potential Other; neither the “sacred . 


nationality” nor the “sacred gender” is 
a guarantee of inviolability. Nationalist 
policy brought in the war, the death, the 
rapes, the refugees, then the. punish- 
ment of ordinary people with an 
economic embargo. 

Not all the feminists in Belgrade feel 
guilt about the ongoing war. They either 
do not feel guilt because they have anar- 
chist orientations or because they have 


n 9 October. 1991, 








who care for refugees, as 
“Women in Black mothers and sisters of the space for consciousness- 
against War” appeared on dead, as those raped and raising on specific themes 
the streets of Belgrade in forced into prostitution. 


rotest against the war in. Intheirappeals and leaflets, “fatherland”, national and 
prowess gees save later. Women in Black nninttothe gender identity. and women 


helplessness? If I tell her that I care and 
that I think of her and that my dreams 
are full of fear, will that help her? IfI tell 
her the we stand here in black on the 
corner every week and people spit on 
us, saying that we are the “bloody 
traitors of the Serbian nation" and “idle 
whores of Tudjman and Izetbegovic” — 
if I tell her all this will she say that lam 
a fool, that she risks her life every mo- 
ment? If I publish an essay in which I 
express hatred for the war massacres 
and the rapists of all sides, and in which 
her suffering is its pulse, will that help 
at all? And if I say we've been in Italy, 
Germany, and France, and women are 
sending their love and support from all 
around the world, will she even blink? 
If her windows are broken, if a litre of 
water costs 20 DM and her hair has gone 
white and her cheeks sunken ... seven 
months on, she is speechless, awaiting 
the winter that could wipe them all out. 


Before, we were Yugoslavs 


Many women in Belgrade have no eth- 
nic identity problems; they always felt 
Serbian. Others are able to feel “posi- 
tively Serb” as pacifists and feminists. 
Some of us, though a small group, can- 
not identify with the “Serbian nation”. 
Before, we were “Yugoslavs” and there- 
fore never really identified with or as 
Serbs at all. At the point when we are 
forced to take Serbian nationality as our 
own, we see that there is nothing that 
can attract feminists to accept this: as 
their own national identity. 


The “Serbian Nation”, as created by our 
present government, certainly has noth- 
ing in common with the “Women’s Na- 
tion”. Our post-Second World War 
Yugoslav feminist movement has never 
done anything in the name of this (their) 
Serbian nation. 


In addition, some of us believed insome 
of the socialist ideas that were 
legitimated under former Communist 
governments: relative social equality, 
free education, free health care and ac- 
cess to abortion, inexpensive housing, 






Novi Sad, they opened a 


such as women and the 


SEXIST, TOyalist speeches and songs. We 
know that if we stand on the street as 
small women’s groups against war, and 
not be noticed, we expose ourselves to 
insults, but we still do that and feel 
brave. We know that if we are to deny 
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Women in Black, c/o Stasa Zajovic, 
Dragoslava Popovica 9/10, 11000 


Beograd, Serbia 


Zagreb: what the women’s 
world looks like 





BILJANA KASIG, Zagreb 
The war in former-Yugo- 
slavia has certainly af- 


2 fected and objectified 


women more than men. Different 
forms of oppression — special aspects 
of the war such as victimisation, gang 
rape, torture, massacre, sexual abuse of 
teenagers in prison camps, thousands 
of homeless women — make up the 
women’s reality we live with. 


Observing this, what happened to 
women until now? On one level you can 
notice that women have been polarised 
among themselves becasue of war. 
Women who primarily identified them- 
selves as belonging to their nations. 
Respnses to “national humiliation”, in- 
teracting with collective memory, 
prejudice, and really awful mass media 
propaganda, provides for strong na- 
tional behaviour. However, we know 
that “humiliation” is both a gender and 
a non-culture-specific emotion. The 
same happened to Croat, Serb, and 
Muslim women. 


Consequently, most women have — in 
different ways and notions — taken 
sides, truly believing that their “side” is 
proper oracting in self-defence. Because 
of that, and because the war on the ter- 
ritory of the republic of Croatia 
predated the war in Bosnia, some 

_ Croatian women have been more or less 
militaristic, and some of them joined the 
Croatian army as volunteers. 


Women in my country have one par- 
ticular myth they have been brought up 
with: that of the partisan heroine, an 
idealistic image of the woman soldier in 
the Yugoslav national liberation strug- 
gle during the Second World War. The 


womanhood is to heal men’s wounds. 


In the context of increasing war, the 
most horrible and painful experiences 
‘touch women who were raped in the 
camps and women who have been 
forced to become prostitutes. We don’t 
know thir number; we presume that 
they are thousands. We don’t know 
their names; those who survived cover 
themsevels with a deep silence. 


The politicians and other observers 
speculate on the nubmer of these 
women for the sake only of making a 
political point. Some women do the 
same. 


While the greater number of these 
women are Muslims, Croat and Serb 
womenare raped as well. And itis clear- 
ly a perverse form of militaristic male 
power, power based on hatreds and 
pure (martial) force. 


Not only in the combat’ zones are 
women faced with rape. It can happen 
anywhere, any day. Women are not 
secure at all. 


Considering the experiences of the 
Zagreb women’s shelter, we notice a 
new style of abuse — threats with pis- 
tols and guns, ending often in death. 


In a way, the inferiority of women is 
being regularised, with women being 
assigned the great roles of mothering 
(presumably of sons) and feeding (their 
men, their families, refugees, different 
victims ofwar). 


The image of women serves the pornog- 
raphy of war. War pictures and the war 
reality are presented as being the same. 
There is something perverse in showing 
heroines and displaced, desperate 
women with the same passion. 
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_ tion came up (usually by itself) there 


was no way to overcome the fact that a 
lot of women were being hurt. Women 
suffered but usually did not change 
their attitudes. There was a great deal of 
silence and crisis. 


The legitimisation of hatred 


Nationalism has made some women 
split within themselves. It has also left 
painful scars on relationships between 
Zagreb and Belgrade feminists. 
nationalism brought in new, dis- 
triminatory population policies. The 
reduction in the availability of abortion, 
already a fact in Croatia, is on the way 
in Serbia. 

We face the unfamiliar process of the 
legitimisation of hatred against women, 
a phenomenon which increases daily. 
These new nation-states exercise control 
over women’s bodies. They need their 
national body — and they need women 
to reproduce it. They are fed with hate, 
and therefore the alienation of women. 


Our nations are based on violence 


against the Other. But everyone is a. 
potential Other; neither the “sacred . 


nationality” nor the “sacred gender” is 
a guarantee of inviolability. Nationalist 
policy brought in the war, the death, the 
rapes, the refugees, then the. punish- 
ment of ordinary people with an 
economic embargo. 


Not all the feminists in Belgrade feel 
guilt about the ongoing war. They either 
do not feel guilt because they have anar- 
chist orientations or because they have 
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at all? And if I say we've been in Italy, 
Germany, and France, and women are 
sending their love and support from all 
around the world, will she even blink? 
If her windows are broken, if a litre of 
water costs 20 DM and her hair has gone 
white and her cheeks sunken ... seven 
months on, she is speechless, awaiting 
the winter that could wipe them all out. 


Before, we were Yugoslavs 


Many women in Belgrade have no eth- 
nic identity problems; they always felt 
Serbian. Others are able to feel “posi- 
tively Serb” as pacifists and feminists. 
Some of us, though a small group, can- 
not identify with the “Serbian nation”. 
Before, we were “Yugoslavs” and there- 
fore never really identified with or as 
Serbs at all. At the point when we are 
forced to take Serbian nationality as our 
own, we see that there is nothing that 
can attract feminists to accept this’ as 
their.own national identity. 


The “Serbian Nation”, as created by our 
present government, certainly has noth- 
ing in common with the “Women’s Na- 
tion”. Our post-Second World War 
Yugoslav feminist movement has never 
done anything in the name of this (their) 
Serbian nation. 


In addition, some of us believed in some 
of the socialist ideas that were 
legitimated under former Communist 
governments: relative social equality, 
free education, free health care and ac- 
cess to abortion, inexpensive housing, 


n 9 October. 1991, 
“Women in Black 
against War” appeared on 
the streets of Belgrade in 
protest against the war in 
Croatia. They were later 
joined by women in Pan- 
cevo, and continued their 
protest with the beginning 
of the war in Bosnia. 


These women symbolise 
women’s condition in war 
—as refugees, as those 














who care for refugees, as 
mothers and sisters of the 
dead, as those raped and 
forced into prostitution. 


In their appeals and leaflets, 
Women in Black point to the 
patriarchal and sexist es- 
sence of nationalism and 
war. They have become part 
of international women’s 
peace initiatives in Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, and 
Britain. At international 
meetings in Venice and 
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Novi Sad, they opened a 
space for consciousness- 
raising on specific themes 
such as women and the 
“fatherland”, national and 
gender identity, and women 
and the embargo, as well as 
providing an opportunity to 
experience the globality of 
sisterhood. 

In Belgrade, the vigil takes 
place in front of the Student 
Cultural Centre 3.30pm 
every Wednesday. 















BILJANA KASIC, Zagreb 


The war in former-Yugo- 
© slavia has certainly af- 
fected and objectified 

women more than men. Different 
forms of oppression — special aspects 
of the war such as victimisation, gang 
rape, torture, massacre, sexual abuse of 
teenagers in prison camps, thousands 
of homeless women — make up the 


women’s reality we live with. 


Observing this, what happened to 
women until now? On one level you can 
notice that women have been polarised 
among themselves becasue of war. 
Women who primarily identified them- 
selves as belonging to their nations. 
Respnses to “national humiliation”, in- 
teracting with collective memory, 
prejudice, and really awful mass media 
propaganda, provides for strong na- 
tional behaviour. However, we know 
that “humiliation” is both a gender and 
a non-culture-specific emotion. The 
same happened to Croat, Serb, and 
Muslim women. 


Consequently, most women have — in 
different ways and notions — taken 
sides, truly believing that their “side” is 
proper oracting in self-defence. Because 
of that, and because the war on the ter- 
ritory of the republic of Croatia 
predated the war in Bosnia, some 





_ Croatian women have been more or less 
“militaristic, and some of them joined the 


Croatian army as volunteers. 


Women in my country have one par- 
ticular myth they have been brought up 
with: that of the partisan heroine, an 
idealistic image of the woman soldier in 
the Yugoslav national liberation strug- 
gle during the Second World War. The 
partizanka was the dual symbol of 
women’s fighting contribution, stand- 
ing not only for national liberation but 
also for women’s own rights and 
freedoms. 


In these wartime days, a lot of women 
have typical roles: mothering, nursing, 
serving the military industry, express- 
ing the stereotype that the nature of 


womanhood is to heal men’s wounds. 


In the context of increasing war, the 
most horrible and painful experiences 


‘touch women who were raped in the 


camps and women who have been 
forced to become prostitutes. We don’t 
know thir number; we presume that 
they are thousands. We don’t know 
their names; those who survived cover 
themsevels with a deep silence. 


The politicians and other observers 
speculate on the nubmer of these 
women for the sake only of making a 
political point. Some women do the 
same. 


While the greater number of these 
women are Muslims, Croat and Serb 
women are raped as well. And itis clear- 
ly a perverse form of militaristic male 
power, power based on hatreds and 
pure (martial) force. 


Not only in the combat’ zones are 
women faced with rape. It can happen 
anywhere, any day. Women are not 
secure at all. 


Considering the experiences of the 
Zagreb women’s shelter, we notice a 
new style of abuse — threats with pis- 
tols and guns, ending often in death. 


In a way, the inferiority of women is 
being regularised, with women being 
assigned the great roles of mothering 
(presumably of sons) and feeding (their 
men, their families, refugees, different 
victims ofwar). 


The image of women serves the pornog- 
raphy of war. War pictures and the war 
reality are presented as being the same. 
There is something perverse in showing 
heroines and displaced, desperate 
women with the same passion. 


But there is something like women’s 
solidarity and togetherness in the full- 
ness of pain. A woman who found their 
way to an “ordinary” refugee camp 
after having been in the rape camps told 
a friend of mine: 


“When the rapists came into our room 
all of us were crying; when some of us 
came back, all of us were silent, 
without voice. We were the whole.” 


CAMPAIGNS 


SPOCHSSHHSSHSSHSSSHSHSSHSSHSSHSSHSHSSHSSHSSSSHSHSHSHSHHSHSHHSHSSHHHHOHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHSEHHHHHHHHOHHHHH8HHHOHHHHHSEOe 


Nonviolence Internation- 
@& al is looking for nonvio- 

lence trainers to respond 
to the urgent requests from people all 
over the world who are struggling to 
create a more just and peaceful world in 
which the human and civil rights of all 
are protected. Many are unaware of the 
alternatives to violence and the success 
of nonviolence. Call, write, fax, or email 
Phil Bogdanoff or Jane Meleney Coe at 
Nonviolence International, PO Box 
39127, Friendship Station NW 
Washington DC 20016 USA (tel +1 202 
244 0951; fax 244 0951; email nonvio- 
lence@igc.apc.org) to request trainers’ 
information. 


"Deals in Destruction: the 

global effects of the inter- 

national arms trade" is a 
new audio-visual production dis- 
tributed by Campaign Against Arms 
Trade. It is available as both a 30min 
VHS video and asa slide and tape show. 
It looks at the damage the arms trade 
causes around the world, with special 
focus on Indonesia; how the UK exports 
and promotes its arms; the challenges 


and opportunities presented by the end 
of the Cold War; and examples of suc- 
cessful arms conversion. 


The programme comes with a com- 
prehensive notebook which includes a 
ey of thetext, slide details, a glos- 
sary, discussion questions, and 
“awkward” questions and answers. 
Either format is available for hire for 
£10; the video version can be bought 
outright for £15 and the slide version for 
£30. Please add £1.50 for post and pack- 
ing. CAAT, 11 Goodwin St, London N4 
3HQ (+44 71/071 281 0297). 


The Centre for Anti-War 
ee Activities in Sarajevo is 
not dead, despite nearly 
ten months of war and reports that its 
offices had been destroyed early in the 
war. The Centre’s current initiative is 
the “Foundation for the Protection of 
War Victims” — a German-based fund 
for the medical treatment of war casual- 
ties abroad. The fund can be contacted 
temporarily care of Emir M Dukatar, 
Eichendecttsicnee 65, D-W-6000 
Frankfurt 1, Germany. 


NZ to stay nuclear-free 


SIGRID SHAYER 


The New Zealand 
eS government has decided 

not to make any changes 
at present to the country’s anti-nuclear 
legislation, following the publication 
of agovernment-sponsored report into 
the safety of nuclear-powered ships 
(Peace News Jan, Feb 1992). 


Although the 238-page report, released 
on 17 December, concluded that US and 
UK nuclear-powered ships would be 
safe in New Zealand ports, prime mini- 
ster Jim Bolger said the country’s anti- 
nuclear legislation would not change 
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discussion”. 

The report was commissioned in 
December 1991 in response to pressures 
from within the ruling National (conser- 
vative) Party and the business lobby for 
New Zealand to rejoin the ANZUS 
military alliance, from which the 
country was expelled in 1987 when its 
nuclear-free legislation came into force. 
With the majority of the population in 
favour of maintaining a nuclear ban, it 
is considered suicidal by many within 
the National Party to make any changes 
before the general election — due 
before the end of October this year. 

— 


"The boat people flee in 
c small fishing boats. The 

tankers that bring the oil 
are huge. Why can they always stop the 
boat people but not the tankers?" asked 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, the exiled presi- 
dent of Haiti, in London in August. 
Britain and the other EC countries have 
failed to impose effective economic 
sanctions on the military regime in 
Haiti. Among the corporations involved 
in breaking the sanctions declared by 
the Organisation of American States 
(OAS) is Shell, which owns the only oil 
storage terminal and offloading point in 
Haiti. Write to: Sir Peter Holmes, Chair- 
man, Shell Transport and Trading, Shell 
Centre, London SE] 7NA. 


The Haiti Support Campaign is cur- 


REVIEWS 


rently working on a London conference 
for solidarity with Haitian democratic 
activists and for action on human rights 
violations. The only state to recognise 
the military regime which overthrew 
Aristide (a former priest) in September 
1991 is the Vatican; the campaign urges 
people to contact the pope’s diplomatic 
representative in their country to 
protest. The papal nuncio in Britain, 
Mgr Luigi Barbarito, 54 Parkside, Lon- 
don SW19 5NF, was formerly posted to 
Haiti, and is considered influential on 
this issue. ‘ } 

For further information: Haiti Support 
Campaign, Trinity Church, Hodford 
Rd, London NW11 (+44 81/081 201 
9878). Meetings are held every two 
weeks. 


The chemistry of 
disarming the Middle East 


Peter Herby The Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention and Arms Control in the Middle 
East PRIO, Fuglehauggata 11, N-0260 
Oslo, Norway, $15. Reviewed by RENE 
WADLOW. 


The signing in Paris on 13 

January of the “Conven- 

tion on the Prohibition of 
the Development, Production, Stock- 
piling, and Use of Chemical Weapons 
and on their Destruction” is the result 
of over 20 years of negotiation in the 
Conference of Disarmament in 
Geneva.In fact, it is the only major 
result of the Conference since the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty of 1970. Arms 
talks are always slow, become increas- 
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It was only in 1983, over Iraqi use of 
chemical weapons oct Tran, that the 
UN Security Council sent investigative 
missions; but the 1925 Geneva Protocol 
was not mentioned in subsequent 
reports to the Council. The Iraqi 
regime’s gassing of its own Kurdis 
population at Habjala in 1988 was not 
officially investigated. 


Peter Herby, the arms control specialist 
at the Quaker UN Office in Geneva, 
merits gratitude for having followed - 
closely these chemical weapons 
negotiations for the past eight years and 
for having organised seminars for 
diplomats, especially from the Middle 
East. 
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global effects of the inter- 

national arms trade" is a 
new audio-visual production dis- 
tributed by Campaign Against Arms 
Trade. It is available as both a 30min 
VHS videoand asa slide and tape show. 
It looks at the damage the arms trade 
causes around the world, with special 
focus on Indonesia; how the UK exports 
and promotes its arms; the challenges 


fen MONINS OF War and reports that tS 
offices had been destroyed early in the 
war. The Centre’s current initiative is 
the “Foundation for the Protection of 
War Victims” — a German-based fund 
for the medical treatment of war casual- 
ties abroad. The fund can be contacted 
temporarily care of Emir M Dukatar, 
EichendorffstraBe 65, D-W-6000 
Frankfurt 1, Germany. 


NZ to stay nuclear-free 


SIGRID SHAYER 


The New Zealand 
eS government has decided 

not to make any changes 
at present to the country’s anti-nuclear 
legislation, following the publication 
of a government-sponsored report into 
the safety of nuclear-powered ships 
(Peace News Jan, Feb 1992). 


Although the 238-page report, released 
on 17 December, concluded that US and 
UK nuclear-powered ships would be 
safe in New Zealand ports, prime mini- 
ster Jim Bolger said the country’s anti- 
nuclear legislation would not change 
“unless there was some broad measure 
ofconsensus” nationally. The document 
merely provided “a new basis for 


discussion”. 

The report was commissioned in 
December 1991 in response to pressures 
from within the ruling National (conser- 
vative) Party and the business lobby for 
New Zealand to rejoin the ANZUS 
military alliance, from which the 
country was expelled in 1987 when its 
nuclear-free legislation came into force. 
With the majority of the population in 
favour of maintaining a nuclear ban, it 
is considered suicidal by many within 
the National Party to make any changes 
before the general election — due 
before the end of October this year. 


Keep NZ Nuclear-Free, PO Box 6618, Wel- 
lington, Aotearoa/New Zealand. 





Interested in news of women and nonviolence, 
women and development, and women resisting 


violence and militarism? 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
WRI WOMEN 


The newsletter of the women’s working group 


of War Resisters’ International 


Subscriptions £3 a year (2 issues) from: 

WRI Women, 55 Dawes St, London SE17 1EL, England 

In issue number 13 (out in March): 

Full reports on the WRI women’s conference in Bangkok 
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The chemistry of 
disarming the Middle East 


Peter Herby The Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention and Arms Control in the Middle 
East PRIO, Fuglehauggata 11, N-0260 
Oslo, Norway, $15. Reviewed by RENE 
WADLOW. 


The signing in Paris on 13 

January of the “Conven- 

tion on the Prohibition of 
the Development, Production, Stock- 
piling, and Use of Chemical Weapons 
and on their Destruction” is the result 
of over 20 years of negotiation in the 
Conference of Disarmament in 
Geneva.In fact, it is the only major 
result of the Conference since the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty of 1970. Arms 
talks are always slow, become increas- 
ingly technical as progress is made, 
and usually are ultimately successful 
because of a changed political situa- 
tion. ' 
The Convention on Chemical Weapons 
is the first global disarmament treaty 
ever negotiated. Pressure now has to be 
exerted on national parliaments for its 
ratification; it enters into force after the 
deposit of the 65th ratification by a UN 
member state, Anyone seeking to lobby 
their parliament should also call for 
financial support for the treaty’s 
monitoring body, the “Organisation for 
the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons”, 
which will be based in The Hague. 


The first modern use of chemical 
weapons was on 22 April 1915, when 
the German imperial army dropped 
chlorine on French troops. Poison gas 
became an often-used weapon which 
caused long-term damage to survivors. 
The horrors of the 1915-18 experience 
led to the signing in 1925 of the Geneva 
Protocol, which was intended as a total 


It was only in 1983, over Iraqi use of 

chemical weapons against Iran, that the 

UN Security Council sent investigative 

missions; but the 1925 Geneva Protocol 

was not mentioned in subsequent 

reports to the Council. The ide 

regime’s gassing of its own Kurdish. 
population at Habjala in 1988 was not 

officially investigated. 


Peter Herby, the arms control specialist 
at the Quaker UN Office in Geneva, 
merits gratitude for having followed 
closely these chemical weapons 
negotiations for the past eight years and 
for having organised seminars for 
diplomats, especially from the Middle 
East. y 

In the Middle East, recent experience of 
chemical weapons use and the ‘ena 
tion that chemical weapons (“the poor 
man’s atom bomb”) can counterbalance 
Israeli nuclear capabilities suggest that 
early adherence to the new Convention 
will be difficult unless special con- 
fidence-building measures are taken. 


Many of the Arab states stayed away 
from the Paris signing, indicating that 
they would not sign until Israel signs the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. The United 
Nations first endorsed the idea of a Mid- 
dle East nuclear-free zone in 1974 and 
has ritually re-endorsed it at each suc- 
cessive General Assembly. No progress 
was ever made. It is now obvious that 
any progress on arms control must in- 
volve all elements of military security, 
and cannot be confined to the nuclear 
dimension. 

Peter Herby presents a three-phase 
political-diplomatic process by which 
the states of the Middle East, with the 
active assistance of the UN Security 


safe in New Zealand ports, prime mini- 
ster Jim Bolger said the country’s anti- 
nuclear legislation would not change 
“unless there was some broad measure 
of consensus” nationally. The document 
merely provided “a new basis for 
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Interested in news of women and nonviolence, 
women and development, and women resisting 


The newsletter of the women’s working group 
Subscriptions £3 a year (2 issues) from: 
WRI Women, 55 Dawes St, London SE17 1EL, England 


In issue number 13 (out in March): 
Full reports on the WRI women’s conference in Bangkok 
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SE17 1EL, England. 
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before the general election — due 
before the end of October this year. 


Keep NZ Nuclear-Free, PO Box 6618, Wel- 
lington, Aotearoa/New Zealand. 
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result of the Conference since the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty of 1970. Arms 


‘talks are always slow, become increas- 


ingly technical as progress is made, 
and usually are ultimately successful 
because of a changed political situa- 
tion. 


The Convention on Chemical Weapons 
is the first global disarmament treaty 
ever negotiated. Pressure now has to be 
exerted on national parliaments for its 
ratification; it enters into force after the 
deposit of the 65th ratification by a UN 
member state. Anyone seeking to lobby 
their parliament should also call for 
financial support for the treaty’s 
monitoring body, the “Organisation for 
the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons”, 
which will be based in The Hague. 


The first modern use of chemical 
weapons was on 22 April 1915, when 
the German imperial army dropped 
chlorine on French troops. Poison gas 
became an often-used weapon which 
caused long-term damage to survivors. 
The horrors of the 1915-18 experience 
led to the signing in 1925 of the Geneva 
Protocol, which was intended as a total 
ban on the use of poison gas and other 
chemical weapons. In fact, a good num- 
ber of states, including the USA and the 
USSR, made reservations, considering 
the protocol to be a ban on “first use” 
and formally reserving the right to use 
chemical weapons in retaliation if the 
protocol were violated by an adversary. 
Such reservations, even while implicit 


in the protocol itself, weakened con- 


fidence in the agreement. 


A greater weakness was the lack of any 
fact-finding or dispute settlement pro- 
cedures which could be invoked if there 
were charges of violations. Thus chemi- 
cal weapons were used in Ethiopia, 
China, and Spain prior to the Second 
World War. Since 1945, charges have 
been made concerning Yemen, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Afghanistan, though no 
official fact-finding bodies were set up. 


for having organised seminars for 
diplomats, especially from the Middle 
East. 

In the Middle East, recent experience of 
chemical weapons use and the percep- 
tion that chemical weapons (“the poor 
man’s atom bomb”) can counterbalance 
Israeli nuclear capabilities suggest that 
early adherence to the new Convention 
will be difficult unless special con- 
fidence-building measures are taken. 


Many of the Arab states stayed away 
from the Paris signing, indicating that 
they would not sign until Israel signs the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. The United 
Nations first endorsed the idea of a Mid- 
die East nuclear-free zone in 1974 and 
has ritually re-endorsed it at each suc- 
cessive General Assembly. No progress 
was ever made. It is now obvious that 
any progress on arms control must in- 
volve all elements of military security, 
and cannot be confined to the nuclear 
dimension. 


Peter Herby presents a three-phase 
political-diplomatic process by which 
the states of the Middle East, with the 
active assistance of the UN Security 
Council, could use the Convention on 
Chemical Weapons as the start of more 
general confidence-building and arms 
control throughout the region. The aim 
would be to establish through a process 
of small steps in tension reduction a 
basis of trust and confidence and to 
broaden it progressively. Thus it is ac- 
tual experience, not merely promises or 
declarations, which remove perceptions 
of threat and contribute to a more stable 
and secure environment. 


Peter Herby notes that the Convention 
on Chemical Weapons — through its 
innovations in the fields of verification, 
compliance mechanisms, and industry 
involvement — could have profound 
implications on how states think about 
global and regional security. A chemical 
weapons sub-group could play an im- 
portant role in the current Middle East 
peace negotiations. 
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EVENTS and 


CLASSIFIED 


These listings are a free 
service, but priority is given 
to free events and actions. 
Please send information well 
in-advance (see deadlines on 
page 2) Include a contact . 
address and phone number, 
indicating if these are not for 
publication. Please include 
venue information as 
outlined on the table below. 
WF - free wheelchair access 
WA - assistance available 
(waiting outside) for people 
using wheelchairs, etc 
WR - as WA, if requested in 
advance 
T - wheelchair-accessible 
toilets 
C - information on cassette for 
blind and partially-sighted 
ople 
- signing available for 
people with hearing 
difficulties 
L - induction loop facilities for 
oye using hearing aids 
r - créche available 
Sf - smoke-free venue 


Inland dialling codes are 
given for UK phone 
numbers. If calling from 
abroad, dial the 
international dialling code 
(44), then the number given, 
disregarding the initial 0. 


ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES 


28-31 January: Grand re-open- 
ing of Sellafield women’s 
93 camp; continues on the 
ast full weekend of alternate 
months. Jean (061 434 7484) or 
Anne Marie (0475 81182). 


29-30 January: “Prescription 
for the planet” Medactstudent 
conference, Quaker Meeting 
House, 7 Victoria Terrace, 
Edinburgh. Margaret Mc- 
Cartney,, Medact. (0224 
636507). 


29-31 January: World Disar- 
mament Campaign services 
and vigils for disarmament. 
WDC, 45-47 Blythe St, London 
Roe4lx 





. Kosova, 


contact Central America 
Human Rights Ctee, 83 Mar- 
aret St, London WIN 7HB 
071 631 4200) 


31 January: Peace Sunday. 
Christian Peace Education 
Centre, Pax Christi, 9 Henry 
Rd, London N4 2LH (081 800 
4612). 


1 February: Seminar on 
Croatia, Cha ter House, 
Southwark Cathedral. Book- 
ings: Social Responsibility 
Dept, Trinit ouse, 4 
Borough High St, London SE1 
(071 403 8686). 


3 February: “Numbers, needs, 
and human rights” global 
security seminar, St James’s 
Piccadilly. Dunamis, St 
James’s, 197 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don W1V 9LF (071 437 8651). 


3 February: Showing of 
“Deals in Destruction” (new 
CAAT video described in 
Campaigns, page 11) at 
Quaker Meetin, ouse, 56 
Alexander Rd, Finchley, Lon- 
don. Finchley and District 
Peace Campaign, 7 Brownlow 
Rd, London N3 INA (081 346 
1429). 


4 February: Meeting on 
human rights and democracy 
in Brazil after Collor, 7.30pm 
Sekforde Arms, Sekforde St, 
London EC1. Brazil Network, 
PO Box 1325, London SW9 
ORA. " 


6-7 February: Mediation 
training with Adam Curle. 
FoR, 40-46 Harleyford Rd, 
London SE11 5AY (071 582 
9054). 


7 February: Meeting on rape 
as a war crime; part of seminar 
on “Building a safer environ- 
ment”, 6pm, House of Com- 
mons. Women against War 
Crimes (Shirley tel 071 700 
2800). 


8 February: Seminar on 
hapter House, 
Southwark Cathedral. Book- 
ings: Social Responsibility 
Dept, Trinit ouse, 4 


Borough Hi; t, London SE] 
(071 md aoe rs 


15 February: Seminar on 
Macedonia, Chapter House, 
Southwark Cathedral. Book- 
ings: Social Responsibility 
Dept, Trinit ouse, 4 
Borough High St, London SEI 
(071 403 8686). 


17 February: London vigil 
iS at St Martin-in-the- 
elds, 5.30pm) for women in 
war crises. Women against 
War Crimes, Box 110, 190 


Upper St, London N1 1RQ. 

17 February: “New paths to 
security” global security 
seminar, St James’s Piccadilly. 
Dunamis, St James’s, 197 Pic- 
cadilly, London W1V 9LF (071 
437 8651). 


20 February: Labour Action 
for Peace agm, 10.15am-5pm, 
Quaker International Centre, 1 
Ha Peon London WC1 (tel 
Ron Huzzard 081 467 5367). ° 


20-28 February: CND week of 
action on peace dividend. 
CND, 162 Holloway Rd, Lon- 
don N4 (071 700 2350). 


22 February: Seminar on Ser- 
bia, Chapter House, South- 
wark Cathedral. Bookings: 
Social Responsibility Dept, 
ieee House, 4 Borough 
Bei t, London SE1 (071 403 
8686). 


27 February: Campaign 
Against Arms Trade London 
regional meeting, 50 Millman 
St, London WC], 10am-5pm. 
CAAT, 11 Goodwin St, Lon- 
don N4 3HQ (071 281 0297). 





27 February: Yorks & Hum- 
berside CND coordinating 
meeting, 1-4pm Leeds Civic 
Hall. Y. HC. D, Lower Lumb 
INTERNATIONAL 





29-30 January: 30th annual 
school day for nonviolence 
and peace. Dia Escolar de la 
no-violencia y la paz, apdo 
postal 412, E-11080 CAdiz, 


’ state of Spain 3 


30 January: Civil liberties in 
Ireland conference organised 


by Committee on the Ad- 


Fad aery 


Farm, Tiags, Vale, Hebden 


Bridge, W Yorks (0422 883927). 
28 February: Men’s sin; 
wikteshiogs t0ci m. | os 
bery Ave, London EC1. Raised 
Voices, c/o 3 Barling, Castle- 
haven Rd, London N1 8TJ (tel 
Jim 071 482 0902). 


5-7 March: Quaker Peace and 
Service annual conference, 
Swanwick, Wales. QPS, 
Friends House, Euston Rd, 
London (071 387 3601). 


6 March: Yorks & Humberside 
CND non-nuclear convoy on 
tour in Sheffield, Rotherham, 
and Doncaster. Ye&HCND, 
Lower Lumb Farm, Cragg 
Vale, Hebden Bridge, W Yorks 
(0422 883927). 


7 March: Women and children 
only demo in London; details 
not yet finalised. Women 
aa War Crimes, Box 110, 


Upper St, LondonN1 1RQ. 


7 March: Flute and guitar con- 
cert for peace, Blackheath 
Concert Halls, 23 Lee Rd, Lon- 
don SE3. MANA, 71 Green- 
field Gdns, London NW2 1HU 
(081 455 1030). 


10 March: CND lobby of par- 
liament and public meetin 
with Ken Livingstone MP. 
Lobby packs available from 
CND, 162 Holloway Rd, Lon- 
don N7 8DQ (071 700 2350). 


14-15 March: Mass women’s 
action at AWE Burghfield, 
Berks. Gathering and protest 
noon Saturday, Main Gate, 
The Mearings, hfield, fol- 
lowed_by blockade Sunday. 
Blue Gate, Greenham Com- 
mon Womens Peace Camp, nr 





Lanka to Madras, India. Nip- 


ponsen Myohoji,. Peace 

agoda, Leverett 01054 

USA (tel +1 413 367 2202; fax 

ao 9369). Note later arrival 
ate. 


7-27 February: Second 
ilgrimage through India and 


Nepal “in the footsteps of the | 


Newbury, Berks (tel Di 0703 
554434). 


21-28 March: Central America 
Week. Write for action pack to 
CAW, 82 Margaret St, London 
WIN 8LH. 


26-28 March: Womens Inter- 
national League for Peace and 
Freedom agm. WILPF, 157 
Lyndhurst Rd, Worthing, Sus- 
sex BN11 2DG (0903 205161). 


26-28 March: Peace Pledge 
Union agm, Manchester. PPU, 
6 Endsleigh St, London WC1 
(071 387 5501). 


26-28 March: Bimonthly 
women’s peace camp at Sella- 
field. Jean (061 434 7484) or 
Anne Marie (0475 81182). 


28 March: Concert for peace 
with Cathy Giles cello and 
Michael Dussek iano, 
Lauderdale Ho, Waterlow Pk, 
Highgate Hill, London N6. 
£593°50 from MANA, 71 
Greenfield Gdns, London 
NW2 1HU (081 455 1030). 


2-3 April: Fellowship of 
Reconciliation — England 
agm, London. FoR, 40/46 Har- 
leyford Rd, London SE11 5AY 
(071 582 9054). ° 


10-11 April: Action at Alder- 
maston and Burghfield for 
Easter weekend. Y&H CND 


(0422 883927). 


8-11 May: Lecture series 
pea i. the Dalai Lama, 

embley Stadium. Office of 
Tibet, Linburn Ho, 342 Kilburn 
High Rd, London NW6 2Q] 
(tef071 328 8422; fax 372 5449). 


Every Monday: Picket for lift- 
ing of sanctions against Iraq, 





SH * PHA 
30 March: School day for 
violence and peace (for 
southern hemisphere 
countries) Dia Escolar, apdo 
postal 412, E-11080 CAdiz, 
state of Spain. 


2-12 April: Peace Brigades In- 
ternational training (in 


_English) Wustrow, Germany. Wladiwostok _. 





outside Foreign Office, 
Whitehall, 5-7pm. ARROW, 
c/o David Polden, CND, 162 
Holloway Rd, London N7 
8DQ (071 607 5013). 


Every Friday: Nonviolent 
prayer vigil against all forms 
of arms trade outside DESO 
office, Stuart House, Soho 
Square. Mary Ann (071 987 


1552) or Roger (081 303 4074). 
Every Friday: Vigil against 
Trident, Buckaiat Street, 
Glasgow, 5-6pm. Philip (041 
339 $372). IT). 


Every Friday: Women’s vigil 
at nuclear weapons com- 


onent plant, AWE Cardiff 
formerly AWE Llanishen), 
South 


rena Sn 7-8am. 


Margery (0222 753961). 


Every Saturday: Vigil for 
release of Mordechai Vanunu, 
near Israeli embassy on Ken- 
sington High St a eee end 
of Palace Green W8. Cam- 
paign to Free Vanunu and for 
a Nuclear-Free Middle East 
(071 387 5096). 


Second Saturday of every 
month: Vigil at main gate, 
USAF Upper Heyford, 1lam- 
1pm. 

Third Sunday of every month: 
Meeting for worship, Upper 


Heyford Peace Camp. 

Last Thursday of each month: 
My for Chittagong hill tract 
tribal peoples, at Bangladesh 
High Commission, 28 Queens 
Gate, London SW7, 12-2pm. 
Survival International, 310 
Edgware Rd, London W2 (071 
728 5535). 


of Nitassinan, Canada. ACT 


for Disarmament, 736 Bathurst 
St, Toronto M5S 2R4 Canada 
(tel +1 416 531 6154; fax 531 
5850).. 


30 a 15. August: Futures 
workshop on_ rail to 
Novosibirsk and Vladivostok. 
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advance 
T - wheelchair-accessible 
toilets 
C - information on cassette for 
blind and partially-sighted 
eople 
- signi a for 
people with heari: 
vifficulties me 
L - induction loop facilities for 
sea using hearing aids 
r - créche available 
Sf - smoke-free venue 
Inland dialling codes are 
given for UK phone 
numbers. If calling from 
abroad, dial the 
international dialling code 
(44), then the number given, 
disregarding the initial 0. 


ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES 


28-31 January: Grand re-open- 
ing of Sellafield women’s 
ace camp; continues on the 
ast full weekend of alternate 
months. Jean (061 434 7484) or 
Anne Marie (0475 81182). 


29-30 January: “Prescription 
for the planet” Medact student 
conference, Quaker Meeting 
House, 7 Victoria Terrace, 
Edinburgh. Margaret Mc- 
Cartney,, Medact. (0224 
636507). 

29-31 January: World Disar- 
mament Campaign services 


and vigils for disarmament. 
WDC, 45-47 Blythe St, London 
E2 6LX. 





30 January: Memorial service 
on 45th anniversary of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi's assassination, St 
James's, 197 Piccadilly, Lon- 


don WC1, 6.30pm. Gandhi 
Foundation, Kingsley Hall, 
Powis Rd, London HY (081 
981 7628). 


31 January: Anniversary of 
a onl embassy massacre, 
uatemala 1980. For activities 


CLASSIFIED 





CLASSIFIED RATES: 15p per 
word (incl VAT); £2.75 per 
column centimetre for 
semi-display (incl VAT); 
series discount 10% for 6 or 
more insertions. Please 
enclose full payment with 
our advertisement and send 
to Peace News, 55 Dawes 
Street, London SE17 1EL, 


. Kosova, 





(071 403 8686). 


3 February: “Numbers, needs, 
and human rights” global 
security seminar, St James’s 
Piccadilly. Dunamis, St 
James’s, 197 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don W1V 9LF (071 437 8651). 


3 February: Showing of 
“Deals in Destruction” (new 
CAAT video described in 
Campaigns, page 11) at 
Quaker eeting House, 56 
Alexander Rd, Finchley, Lon- 
don. Finchley and District 
Peace Campaign, 7 Brownlow 
Rd, London N3 INA (081 346 
1429). 


4 February: Meeting on 

human rights and democra 

in Brazil after Collor, 7.30pm 

Sekforde Arms, Sekforde St, 

London EC1. Brazil Network, 

PO Box 1325, London SW9 
RA. ; 


6-7 February: Mediation 
training with Adam Curle. 
FoR, 40-46 Harleyford Rd, 


London SE11 5AY (071 582 ‘ 


9054). 


7 February: Meeting on rape 
as a war crime; part of seminar 
on “Building a safer environ- 
ment”, Ar bet House of Com- 
mons. Women against War 
Crimes (Shirley tel 071 700 
2800). 


8 February: Seminar on 
apter House, 
Southwark Cathedral. Book- 


ings: Social Responsibility 


Dept, Trinit ouse, 4 
Borough Hi: t, London SE1 
(071 403 8686). 


10 February: “Population and 
environment in the balance” 
lobal security seminar, St 
ames’s Piccadilly. Dunamis, 
StJames’s, 197 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don W1V 9LF (071 437 8651). 


13 February: Street collections 
for women in war crises. 
Women against War Crimes, 
Box 110, 190 Upper St, London 
N1 1RQ. 





se ; Brana ane 
* SECLUDED COUNTRY 
COTTAGE in a beautiful, 
pb and unspoilt part of 

France, Simple 

accommodation on organic 
farm. For details please write 
to Eddie and Chrissie 
Wagstaff, Bancourel, St Chels, 
46160 Cajarc, Lot, France or 
phone (+33) 65.40.73.41. 


cadilly, London W1V 9LF (071 
437 8651). 


20 February: Labour Action 
for Peace agm, 10.15am-5pm, 
Quaker International Centre, 1 
hes heat London WC1 (tel 
Ron Huzzard 081 467 5367). ° 


20-28 February: CND week of 
action on peace dividend. 
CND, 162 Holloway Rd, Lon- 
don N4 (071 700 2350). 


22 February: Seminar on Ser- 
bia, Chapter House, South- 
wark Cathedral. Bookings: 
Social Responsibility Dept, 
EL og House, 4 Borough 
pes t, London SE] (071 4 
8686). 


27 February: Campaign 
Against Arms Trade London 
regional meeting, 50 Millman 
St, London WC], 10am-5pm. 
CAAT, 11 Goodwin St, Lon- 
don N4 3HQ (071 281 0297). 


27 February: Yorks & Hum- 
berside CND coordinating 
meeting, 1-4pm Leeds Civic 
Hall. Y&HCND, Lower Lumb 


INTERNATIONAL 











CNY non-nuclear convoy on 
tour in Sheffield, Rotherham, 
and Doncaster. YeHCND, 
Lower Lumb Farm, Cra 
Vale, Hebden Bridge, W Yorks 
(0422 883927). 


7 March: Women and children 
only demo in London; details 
not yet finalised. Women 
against War Crimes, Box 110, 


190 Upper St, London Ni 1RQ. 


7 March: Flute and guitar con- 
cert for peace, Blackheath 
Concert Halls, 23 Lee Rd, Lon- 
don SE3. MANA, 71 Green- 
field Gdns, London NW2 1HU 
(081 455 1030). 


10 March: CND lobby of par- 
liament and public meetin; 
with Ken Livingstone MP. 
Lobby packs available from 
CND, 162 Holloway Rd, Lon- 
don N7 8DQ (071 700 2350). 


14-15 March: Mass women’s 
action at AWE Burghfield, 
Berks. Gathering and protest 
noon Saturday, Main Gate, 
The Mearings, Burghfield, fol- 
lowed by blockade Sunday. 
Blue Gate, Greenham Com- 
mon Womens Peace Camp, nr 


(071 387 5501). 


26-28 March: Bimonthly 
women’s peace camp at Sella- 
field. Jean (061 434 7484) or 
Anne Marie (0475 81182). 


28 March: Concert for peace 
with Cathy Giles cello and 
Michael Dussek iano, 
Lauderdale Ho, Waterlow Pk, 
Highgate Hill, London N6. 
£5/3.50 from MANA, 71 
Greenfield Gdns, London 
NW2 1HU (081 455 1030). 


2-3 April: Fellowship of 
Reconciliation — England 
agm, London. FoR, fo / 46 Har- 
leyford Rd, London SE11 5AY 
(071 582 9054). ° 


10-11 April: Action at Alder- 
maston and Burghfield for 
Easter weekend. Y&H CND 


(0422 883927). 


8-11 May: Lecture series 
esented by the Dalai Lama, 
embley Stadium. Office of 

Tibet, Linburn Ho, 342 Kilburn 

High Rd, London NW6 2Q] 

(tel 071 328 8422; fax 372 5449). 


Every Monday: Picket for lift- 
ing of sanctions against Iraq, 
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Every Friday: Women’s vigil 
at nuclear weapons com- 


onent plant, AWE Cardiff 
formerly AWE Llanishen), 
South 


jeorgee 7-8am. 


Margery (0222 753961). 


Every Saturday: Vigil for 
release of Mordechai Vanunu, 
near Israeli embassy on Ken- 
sington High St opposite end 
of Palace Green W8. Cam- 
paign to Free Vanunu and for 
a Nuclear-Free Middle East 
(071 387 5096). 


Second Saturday of every 
month: Vigil at main gate, 
USAF Upper Heyford, 1lam- 
tpn)" 


Third Sunday of every month: 
Meeting for worship, Upper 


Heyford Peace Camp. 

Last Thursday of each month: 
Vigil for Chittagong hill tract 
tribal peoples, at Bangladesh 
High Commission, 28 Queens 
Gate, London SW7, 12-2pm. 
Survival International, 310 
Edgware Rd, London W2 (071 
728 5535). i 


29-30 January: 30th annual 
school day for nonviolence 
and peace. Dia Escolar de la 
no-violencia y la per, apdo 
postal 412, E-11080 CAédiz, 


state of Spain. 

30 January: Civil liberties in 
Ireland conference organised 
by Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of Justice. Trini 
College, Dublin. CAJ, 45-4 
Donegall St, Belfast BT1 2FG, 
Northern Ireland (+44 232 
232394). 


30 January: Irish CND agm, 
Kinlay House, Lord Edward 
St, Dublin 2. Irish CND, 8 Sid- 
neyville, Bellevue Park, St 
Lukes, Cork, Ireland. ‘ 


25 February — 18 April: Inter- 
faith pilgrimage, Sri-Pada, Sri 








AUTHORS 


Your book published by 
publisher with expanding 
peace list. Other subjects 

considered. G 
distribution. Reasonable rates, 


Angel Press, 31 St Martins 


we. 62... 2 m& O41 08 SEA 


Lanka to Madras, India. Nip- 

ponees Myohoji,. Peace 
agoda, Leverett 01054 

USA (tel +1 413 367 2202; fax 

9369). Note later arrival 
ate. 


a hap sare neo 
grima ‘ough India and 
epal vin the pies ei of the 
Buddha”. Shantum Seth, Seth 
Consultants, 40-42 Janpath, 1st 
floor, Peareylal pide, New 
Delhi 110001 India (tel +91 11 
892 1520; fax 332 3676). 


1-3 March: “Peaceful settle- 
ment of conflict” international 
workshop, Evanglische 
Akademie Lokkum, D-W- 
3056 Rehburg-Loccum, Ger- 
many (+49 5766 81 113; fax 
81188.) 


LEE 


BADGES, STICKERS 
* BROKEN RIFLE 
BADGES. Wear the 
international symbol of 
radical pacifism. Attractive 
die-cast metal badges, price 
£1.50 each (including 
pooene: Bulk orders £60 per 
undred (plus postage).: 
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30 March: School day for non- 
violence and peace (for 
southern hemisphere 
countries) Dia Escolar, apdo 
postal 412, E-11080 CAdiz, 


state of Spain. 

2-12 April: Peace Brigades In- 
ternational training (in 
English) Wustrow, Germany. 
Hagen Berndt, Kurve 
Wustrow, Kirchstr 14, D-W- 


3135 Wustrow, Germany. 

2-12 April: Haster peace camp 
organised by Zegg (Centre for 
e imental societal design), 
Belzi , Germany. Jetzt e.v., 
Rosa-Luxemburg-str 39, D-O- 


1820 Belzig, Germany (+49 
33841 9545). 


3 April: International day of 
action in support of the Innu 





of Nitassinan, Canada. ACT 
for Disarmament, 736 Bathurst 
St, Toronto M5S 2R4 Canada 
(tel +1 416 531 6154; fax 531 
5850). 


30 July - 15. August: Futures 





workshop on_ rail to 
Novosibirsk and Vladivostok. 
Wladiwostok e.v., 


Schlossgaertnerei, D-W-6901 
barca tt Baden, Germany 
(+49 6223 48086; fax 47140). 


Every Wednesday: (former- 
a Women in Black 
vigils in Belgrade and other 
towns. 


Every Friday: Women in Black 
vigil in West Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv, 1-2pm. Support and 
solidarity demonstrationsin at 
least 20 other cities. 





SHORT STORY 
Peace News competition 


We are looking for an unpublished short story 
(2500-3500 words) on the theme 


Ar TOm rm WLI” ace PA LAP Ar rarer. 








47-37 January: World Disar- 
mament Campaign services 
and vigils for disarmament. 
WDC, 45-47 Blythe St, London 
E26LX. 


30 January: Memorial service 
on 45th anniversary of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi's assassination, St 
James’s, 197 Piccadilly, Lon- 


don WC1, 6.30pm. Gandhi 
Foundation, Kingsley Hall, 
Powis Rd, London HY (081 
981 7628). 


31 January: Anniversary of 
eyes embassy massacre, 
juatemala 1980. For activities 


CLASSIFIED 


ings: Social Res 
Dept, Trinit 
Borough Hi; 

(071 403 8686). 


10 February: “Population and 
environment in the balance” 
lobal security seminar, St 
ames’s Piccadilly. Dunamis, 
StJames’s, 197 Piccadilly, Lon- 
don W1V 9LF (071 437 8651). 


13 February: Street collections 
for women in war crises. 
Women pa War Crimes, 
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onsibility 
ouse, 4 
t, London SE1 








CLASSIFIED RATES: 15p per 
word (incl VAT); £2.75 per 
column centimetre for 
semi-display (incl VAT); 
series discount 10% for 6 or 
more insertions. Please 
enclose full payment with 
your advertisement and send 
to Peace News, 55 Dawes 
Street, London SE17 1EL, 
England. - 
DEADLINE: Monday 11 
res prior to publication. 

Ads are included entirely at 
the discretion of the PN staff. 
A box number service is 
available for an extra £2.35 
per insertion. Box number 
replies should be sent to: 
Box No ?7?, Peace News, 55 
a Street, London SE17 
1EL. 


Please mention Peace News 
when replying to 
advertisements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
* THE ANGLICAN 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
believes that profession of 
faith in Jesus Christ requires 
the repudiation of all war. We 
seek to witness to this belief 
within the Anglican 
Communion at all levels from 

arish to Lambeth 

onference. Information from 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 
Walters Farmhouse, 
Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent 
TN12 7NU 4 : : 


HOLIDAYS 


State OF Span. 

30 January: Civil liberties in 
Ireland conference organised 
by Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of Justice. Trini 
College, Dublin. CAJ, 45-4 
Donegall St, Belfast BT1 2FG, 
Northern Ireland (+44 232 
232394). 


30 January: Irish CND agm, 
Kinlay House, Lord Edward 
St, Dublin 2. Irish CND, 8 Sid- 
neyville, Bellevue Park, St 
Lukes, Cork, Ireland. ' 


Box 110, 190 Upper St, London 

N1 1RQ. 25 February — 18 April: Inter- 
faith pilgrimage, Sri-Pada, Sri 

* SECLUDED Seer SE27 OPG. 081 670 0394. 

COTTAGE in a beautiful, PRS EY a ETE 

quiet and unspoilt part of AUTHORS 

France, Simple Your book published by 
accommodation on organic publisher with expanding 


farm. For details please write 
to Eddie and Chrissie 
Wagstaff, Bancourel, St Chels, 
46160 Cajarc, Lot, France or 
phone (+33) 65.40.73.41. 

* SHROPSHIRE. Budget 
caravan and simple 
self-catering holida’ 
accommodation, peaceful 
countryside location. Ideal 
walking, cycling, touring 
base. Vegetarian meals 
available. Also BBEM. 
Telephone 0743 81543. 

* FAMILY/CHILDREN’S 
HOLIDAYS in. the Peak, 
tailored to the customer.’ 
Camping-hostelling-B&B. 
Peace activist discounts! 
PN-Derbyshire Action 
Holidays, Kirby House, 
Winster, Derbyshire (tel 0629 
650716). 

* LAKES (Duddon). 
Self-catering. Inexpensive 
rooms sharing writer's 
remote farmhouse. Discounts 
unwaged. (0229) 716612. 


-PUBLICATIONS 


* BROCKWELL BOOKS 
publish children’s fiction and 
non-fiction on peace, 
environmental and one-world 
themes. We aim to be 
different. Send for our spring 
list. 64 Selsdon Road, London 
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peace list. Other subjects 
considered. G 
distribution. Reasonable rates, 
Angel Press, 31 St Martins 
Way, Sealab de IP24 





* BOOKS, PAMPHLETS 
AND BROADSHEETS 
available from Peace News 
and WRI. Write to 55 Dawes 
St, London SE17 1EL for new 
publications list. 
% FUTURE TENSE. Green 
political magazine. Politics 
and current affairs ae 
een perspective. Sample 
ae end 37, sae. 46 Hite- 
walter Road, Sheffield $2 2SL 


* HISTORY OF THE WRI. 
Widerstand gegen den Krieg is a 
German-language history of 
War Resisters’ International 
edited by Wolfram Beyer. 
Available price £2.50 from 
WRI office. 


RENTALS 

* CLASSIC VIDEOS. Over 
900 classic videos available 
for rental by post. Send £2 for 
catalogue containi: 
descriptions. Rental fee £5 
incl postage both ways. Box 
P, Exchange Value Video 
Club, Nacton, Ipswich IP10 0JZ. 





date. 


7-27 February: Second 
ilgrimage through India and 
lepal “in the naib of the 

Buddha”. Shantum Seth, Seth 

Consultants, 40-42 Janpath, Ist 

floor, Peareylal Bldg, New 

Delhi 110001 India (tel +91 11 

892 1520; fax 332 3676). 


1-3 March: “Peaceful settle- 
ment of conflict” international 
workshop, Evanglische 


Akademie Lokkum, D-W- 
3056 Rehburg-Loccum, Ger- 
many (+49 5766 81 113; fax 
81188.) 





a aa 
BADGES, STICKERS 
* BROKEN RIFLE 
BADGES. Wear the 
international symbol of 
radical pacifism. Attractive 
die-cast metal badges, price 
£1.50 each (including 
poset. Bulk orders £60 per 
undred (plus postage).: 
Available from WRI, 55 
Dawes St, London SE17 1EL. 


WANTED 


* SELLERS. Join the happy 
band of Peace News sellers. 
You only have to pay for the 
copies you sell, and you keep 
12p for each one you sell. Let 
us know how many you'd 
like to sell, or write for more 
details to Peace News, 55 
Dawes St, London SE17 1EL. 


* PEACE BRIGADES 
INTERNATIONAL needs 
Spanish-speaking volunteers 
for its El Salvador and 
Guatemala projects, and 
English speakers for its Sri 
Lankan project. For more 
information on this work 
contact: PBI-Britain, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1 
9DX (071 713 0392). See 
international listings (above) 
for training in Germany 2-12 
April 


% PEACE NEWS sellers — 
please send us back copies of 
the May and June 1992 issues. 
We accidentally recycled our 
spare stock! PN, 55 Dawes St, 
London SE17. 


state of Spain. 

2-12 April: Peace Brigades In- 

ternational training (in 
lish) Wustrow, Germany. 

Hagen’ Berndt, Kurve 

Wustrow, Kirchstr 14, D-W- 


3135 Wustrow, Germany. 

2-12 April: Easter peace cam 
aegantbed by Zeus (Centre ter 
experimental societal design), 
Belzig, Germany. Jetzt e.v., 
Rosa-Luxemburg-str 39, D-O- 
1820 Belzig, Germany (+49 
33841 9545). 


3 April: International day of 
action in support of the Innu 






Peace Newscowmpeetition 


We are looking for an unpublished short story 
(2500-3500 words) on the theme 


AFTER THE COLD WAR ENDED ... 


First prize £100 (and publication in the August 
issue of Peace News) 


Please enclose £5 entry fee with your 
typescript (you can also send your text on 3.5 
or 5.25 inch floppy disk; any format). 
Closing date: 31 May 1993. 


Peace News, 55 Dawes St, London SE17 1EL 


CONDITIONS: We cannot enter Into any correspondence concerning 
entries, either before or after judging. All stories are submitted as 
unsolicited manuscripts, but we will try to return them as soon as 

possible after judging, provided you have enclosed a stamped return 

envelope. 





30 July — 15. August: Futures 
workshop on_ rail to 
Novosibirsk and Vladivostok. 
Wladiwostok e.v., 
Schlossgaertnerei, D-W-6901 
Langenzell/Baden, Germany 
arty 6223 48086; fax 47140). 


Every Wednesday: (former- 
Yugoslav) Women in Black 
vigils in Belgrade and other 
towns. 


Every Friday: Women in Black 
bs in West Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv, 1-2pm. Support and 
solidarity demonstrationsin at 
least 20 other cities. 






SHORT STORY 












announcement 


The WRI and PN office should be considered closed 
on Fridays until further notice... 
Please don’t overload our answering machine 


unnecessarily — if you need to tell us something on 
Friday, try fax, email, or (technocrats tremble!) 
writing a letter. 


War Resisters’ International and Peace News, 55 Dawes 
Street, London SE17 1EL 








LETTERS 


Staying away from the army 


Re “House arrest”, Peace News January 
,1993: As from 3 December 1992 my bail 
conditions have been revised and Iam 

now on bail with the proviso “not to 
deliberately go within 100 yards of any 
Ministry of Defence property.” Sol am 
getting nearer! 
I am finding it difficult to comply with 
this condition as, coming up the Al 
after the High Court hearing, I had to 
deliberately pass an army lorry and 
also passed the USAF base at Alcon- 
bury and RAF Wittering. There is an 
awful lot of MoD property about! 
My prime reason for campaigning in 
this way is to oppose weapons of 
violence of any kind. I am a pacifist 
and am totally opposed to war. Asa 
result, I have found myself in conflict 
with the “law” like many others 
engaged in the peace movement. The 
issue of public rights of way and in- 
valid military land byelaws have and 
continue to be issues of concern. Be- 
cause of a challenge to the legality of 
the laws surrounding the USAF base at 
Alconbury and the National Security 
Agency base at Menwith Hill Station in 
the High Court in July 1992, the 

_ byelaws are no longer able to be used 
to found a successful prosecution. 
Many other military land byelaws 
around bases, for example Lakenheath, 
Mildenhall, and Fylingdales, are also 
suspect. 


I would not, however, like to be 
labelled a “public rights of way cam- 
paigner”. The issues are of course all 
connected and concern the appalling 
abuse of power and resources by the 
government and specifically the MoD, 
who are apparently not accountable for 
their actions and will not take respon- 
sibility for some of their very ques- 
tionable decisions made “in my name”. 
Iam involved, along with many other 
people, in trying to bring to focus alter- 
native ways of settling conflicts other 
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ping. We clapped back, and the clap- 
ping resounded. “Thank you, thank 
you” we heard so often. I saw a woman 
crying, and went over to hug her — 
then another, then another. 


Outside the Orthodox church, I talked 
with a young man, a social defence 
worker who said “I am a Muslim — 
but we don’t want the Muslims from 
other countries to send us arms. We 
want it to be as before here.” 


We had refused a UN police escort, 
with tanks and guns, so the Serbs gave 
us a one-vehicle police escort, then 
handed us over to a Bosnian police es- 
cort. We had no flak jackets, no protec- 
tion whatsoever. On the way out of 
Sarajevo, the people were lining the 
streets and waving and clapping. I'll 
never forget it. Many ea dag have gone 
there, I know, but when the 
townspeople saw 500 peacemakers, no 
protection, without a UN escort, on the 
streets, their emotion, and ours, was 
overwhelming. 

Peggie Preston, London 


Albanian interests 


Mark Thompson suggests (letters, PN 
January 1993) that as “no allegation 
could be graver”, the author of The 
Yugoslav Conflict (reviews, December 
1992) should instance the extent of eth- 
nic cleansing by Albanians of Serbs in 
Kosovo. The “cleansing” of Kosovo's 
Serbs in recent times began with the Al- 
banian fascist militia who expelled tens 
of thousands of them from western - 
Kosovo during the Second World War 
and replaced them with Albanians. 
Later, the 21st SS Skanderbeg Division, 
made up of Albanian volunteers from 
Kosovo, massacred and drove out 
Serbs in their thousands from the north- 
east of the region. 

When Tito came to power, he legislated 
to prevent the Serbs who were expelled 
from returning; while keeping the bor- 
ders with Albania open until 1948. At 
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_entry of a man into a story initially 


Likewise, way back, the New Model 
Army put an end to Stuart absolutism 
and later confirmed that at the Boyne. 
Of course, in each case the problems of 
peace remained and armed action does 
not solve these; but they would not 
even come up if tyranny had not been 
defeated in the first place. 


The threat of massacre, human decen- 
cy, self-respect, and survival — the 
sheer defence of one’s own — demand 
resistance and universal support. 


Tony Augarde (letters, January 1993) 
does not see how arming the Bosnians 
will help. It’s quite simple. The Serbs 
think they have walk-over rights in 
Bosnia and if they are not stopped they 
will complete the walk-over and the 
horrors of ethnic cleansing. If they are 
stopped by well-armed Bosnians acting 
with worldwide support articulated by 
the UN, they will have second 
thoughts about a negotiated solution 
and a ceasefire. 


Happily, since I wrote my earlier letter, 
the UN has changed its mind and 
agreed that the Bosnians should be 
armed. But why don’t they act immedi- 
ately? Why wait until 15 January? 


I trust the air action proposed will be 
abandoned and the troops withdrawn. 
They threaten to widen and worsen the 
conflict. Ground-to-ground and 
ground-to-air missiles in the hands of 


the Bosnians will do all that is required. 


Peter Cadogan, London 


Engaging richness 


Iam grateful for your informative and 
extensive coverage of Somalia in your 
December issue, but was disappointed 
you chose to publish such a negative 
review of Marion Molteno’s fine novel 


_A Shield of Coolest Air, which in my 


view describes the struggles of Somali 


refugees in Britain in a perceptive and 


convincing fashion. 
\ ; ; i 
Your reviewer appears to resent the 


work he did at the PPU’s Dick Shep- 
pard House, various Friends Meeting 
Houses, and at the Brotherhood 
Church was in the same category; one 
could really say of Frank “to work was 
to pray”. 

Being self-employed puts one ina 
stronger position to resist compulsory 
laws. For many years Frank kept his in- 


_ come below taxable level so.as not to 


pay taxes for war purposes: He was 
one of the few who stood against the 
compulsory regulations of the Depart- 
ments of Social Security and Employ- 
ment, and therefore had no state 
pension. 


It was because of his respect for life 

that he became a vegetarian at the age 

of 16. He was a deep thinker in his 
uiet way, and very strongly believed 

that we must not give in. 

Hilda Gibson, Brotherhood Church, 

Stapleton, Pontefract, W Yorks 


Protecting the killing machine 


So the great bully of the West has 
destroyed some weapons belonging to 
the smaller bully of the (Middle) East, 
incidently killing at least 21 people 
who were, of course, not the targets, 
just necessary appendages — “col- 
lateral damage” in the jargon. The cost 
to taxpayers of Western powers must 
be in the hundreds of millions. 


A week before this act of “disarma- 
ment”, another disarmament took 
place on the initiative of one man, as a 
celebration of the Christian feast of 
Epiphany. He used a household ham- 
mer to disarm (ie damage or destroy) . 
between half and one million pounds’ 
worth of missiles being manufactured 
by British Aerospace (see article page 


_ 5). He will certainly be tried as a 


criminal — a peace criminal, rather 


. than a war'criminal— for we have | _ 


laws against causing damageto © - 
“property”. 
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Alconbury and the National Security 
Agency base at Menwith Hill Station in 
the High Court in July 1992, the 


byelaws are no longer able to be used 


to found a successful prosecution. 
Many other military land byelaws 
around bases, for example Lakenheath, 
Mildenhall, and Fylingdales, are also 
suspect. , 


I would not, however, like to be 
labelled a “public rights of way cam- 
paigner”. The issues are of course all 
connected and concern the appalling 
abuse of power and resources by the 
government and specifically the MoD, 
who are apparently not accountable for 
their actions and will not take respon- 
sibility for some of their very ques- 
tionable decisions made “in my name”. 
Iam involved, along with many other 
people, in trying to bring to focus alter- 
native ways of settling conflicts other 
than resorting to violence and coercion. 
The fact that the MoD blocks up public 
rights of way illegally is quite wrong, 
but there is a much greater concern, as 
far as lam concerned, in the terrible 
waste of effort and resources that goes 
into the war machine and the continu- 
ting possession, testing, and develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 


Thanks for each edition and for the sup- 
port shown. I hope that 1993 brings 
good things for us all. 

Lindis Percy, Bradford, England 


In peace and solidarity 


After returning from the “Solidarity for 
Peace in Sarajevo” action in December [see 
page 4] Peggie Preston wrote to prime min- 
ister John Major to tell him of significance 
of this nonviolent intervention in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and what she felt it ac- 
complished. Here are some excerpts from 
her letter: 


Dear Mr Major, 


Ihave been struck, since returning, and 
seeing (for instance) Paddy Ashdown 
in his flak jacket calling for action, or 
the reception given to Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, how different was our reception. 
Yet, before going I had wondered if 
they would accept us as peace people, 
and reject us if not bringing them arms. 
How wrong I was! 
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Albanian interestS 


Mark Thompson suggests (letters, PN 
January 1993) that as “no allegation 
could be graver”, the author of The 
Yugoslav Conflict (reviews, December 
1992) should instance the extent of eth- 
nic cleansing by Albanians of Serbs in 
Kosovo. The “cleansing” of Kosovo's 
Serbs in recent times began with the Al- 
banian fascist militia who expelled tens 
of thousands of them from western 
Kosovo during the Second World War 
and replaced them with Albanians. 
Later, the 21st SS Skanderbeg Division, 
made up of Albanian volunteers from 
Kosovo, massacred and drove out 
Serbs in their thousands from the north- 
east of the region. 

When Tito came to power, he legislated 
to prevent the Serbs who were expelled 
from returning, while keeping the bor- 
ders with Albania open until 1948. At 
least 100,000 Albanians moved in 
during the interval, where they sub- 
sequently received preferential welfare 
and ‘childcare support. Further 
manipulation by the Communist 
authorities ensured that Albanian inter- 
ests were pursued at the expense of all 
non-Albanians including the Serbs. 
Only since 1990 have Serbs been al- 
lowed to return to Kosovo. 


In 1974, Kosovo was declared a 
sovereign state of the Republic of Ser- 
bia, in a further attempt to dilute Ser- 
bian representation. This was done 
despite the fact that Kosovo had been a 
part of Serbia since before the forma- 
tion of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, and is “the cradle of Ser- 
bian civilisation”. 

Alan Tait, Huddersfield, England 
editorial note: Kosova’s demography has 
been subject to manipulation throughout 
this century. After the First World War, 
the royalist Yugoslav state pursued an ac- 
tive colonisation policy in Kosova. In the 
inter-war period, 40,000 Serbs and Mon- 
tenegrins moved in and more than 500,000 
Albanians were forced to emigrate (Hugh 
Poulton The Balkans, MRG 1991). At 
present, Serbian refugees from Bosnia are 
being given land in Kosova. An estimated 
100,000 Albanians have left in the past two 
years. 


New model army 
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ately? Why wait until 15 January? 


I trust the air action proposed will be 
abandoned and the troops withdrawn. 
They threaten to widen and worsen the 
conflict. Ground-to-ground and 
ground-to-air missiles in the hands of 
the Bosnians will do all that is required. 
Peter Cadogan, London 


Engaging richness 


Iam grateful for your informative and 
extensive coverage of Somalia in your 
December issue, but was disappointed 
you chose to publish such a negative 
review of Marion Molteno’s fine novel 
A Shield of Coolest Air, which in my 
view describes the struggles of Somali 


refugees in Britain in a perceptive and 


convincing fashion. 

Your reviewer appears to resent the 
entry of a man into a story initially 
focussing on the lives of women and 
children — surely a rather limiting 
view of fiction? To me the book’s 
strength lies precisely in its realism, 


' and among campaigning movements 


real people of course do fall in love, do 
juggle the competing demands of 
families, jobs, and political crises in ex- 
actly the way the novel describes. The 
weaving together of hard-to-match 
things that michelle mises saa of made 
for mea very recognisable rendering of 
the complex process of engaging ina’ 
political struggle. It is also the novel's | 
richness. ; 


Finally, a glance through the author's 
short biography and acknowledge- 
ments makes it clear that Marion Mol- 
teno does indeed know what she is 
writing about. Indeed, such an account 
could not have been written without in- 
side knowledge of and commitment to 
immigration and anti-racist campaigns, 
and also a background in white South 
Africa, which forms the third of the 
book’s three contexts. Her use of 
Somali poetry, which very effectively 
threads the book together, is evidently 
based on extensive research and con- 
sultation. 

Colin Archer, Geneva 


Frank Chadwick 1919-1992 


Frank Chadwick was a conscientious 
objector who went to prison during the 


the smaller bully of the (Middle) East, 
incidently killing at least 21 people 
who were, of course, not the targets, 
just necessary appendages — “col- 
lateral damage” in the jargon. The cost 
to taxpayers of Western powers must 
be in the hundreds of millions. 


A week before this act of “disarma- 
ment”, another disarmament took 
place on the initiative of one man, as a 
celebration of the Christian feast of 
Epiphany. He used a household ham- 
mer to disarm (ie damage or destroy) . 
between half and one million pounds’ 
worth of missiles being manufactured 
by British Aerospace (see article page 
5). He will certainly be tried as a 
criminal — a peace criminal, rather 


. than a war'criminal— for we have | 


laws against causing damageto - - - 
“property”. 


_ But isn’t the law here being rather 


more than a bit of an'ass? Should ; 
property, the only purpose of which is _ 
to kill and destroy, be entitled to the 
protection of the law? Is not our law 
supposed to be based on Christian 
morality? A morality which includes a 
commandment not to kill (with no ex- 
clusion clause relating to the organised 
killing we call war)? 


British Aerospace, like many other 
“merchants of death”, makes billions of ' 
pounds worth of destructive devices. 
Some are sold to tyrannical regimes 
overseas, while others are bought with 
our taxes for our armed forces. Then, 
every now and again, our armed for- 
ces, and those of our “allies” use some 
of the weaponry to destroy the weapon- 
ry we, or our friends, have sold to: 
some tyrant who has affronted us (eg 
stepped over a line we once drew in 
the sand) or has threatened to put up 
the price of a commodity, usually oil. 
In the process, we sadly have to kill 
and injure a few, and sometimes a 
large number, of the subjects of the 
tyrant — the poor people who, having 
been victimised by the tyrant, then be- 
come the victims of our efforts to dis- 
arm him. 


Of course we are working towards the 
“automated battlefield” where people 
will not be needed and the war 
machines will just destroy each other. 
But until we reach that level of sophis- 
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Iam involved, along with many other 
people, in trying to bring to focus alter- 
native ways of settling conflicts other 
than resorting to violence and coercion. 
The fact that the MoD blocks up public 
rights of way illegally is quite wrong, 
but there is a much greater concern, as 
far as Iam concerned, in the terrible 
waste of effort and resources that goes 
into the war machine and the continu- 

ting possession, testing, and develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 


Thanks for each edition and for the sup- 
port shown. I hope that 1993 brings 
good things for us all. 

Lindis Percy, Bradford, England 


In peace and solidarity 


After returning from the “Solidarity for 
Peace in Sarajevo” action in December [see 
page 4] Peggie Preston wrote to prime min- 
ister John Major to tell him of significance 
of this nonviolent intervention in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and what she felt it ac- 
complished. Here are some excerpts from 
her letter: 


Dear Mr Major, 


I have been struck, since returning, and 
seeing (for instance) Paddy Ashdown 
in his flak jacket calling for action, or 
the reception given to Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, how different was our reception. 
Yet, before going I had wondered if 
cy would accept us as peace people, 

reject us if not bringing them arms. 
hee wrong I was! 


Arriving at night outside the presiden- 
tial palace building, two of the guards 
came onto the bus to welcome us, and 
one of them announced “I am a Mus- 
lim and my companion here is a Serb” 
When morning came, we were taken 
out in batches to walk in the streets and 
meet the people. The first street nearby 
was the one where the bread queue 
had been shelled. Suddenly, from the 
street and even from the top windows 
of the buildings, people started clap- 
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site atta w Wee 
to prevent the Serbs who were expelled 


from returning, while keeping the bor- 
ders with Albania open until 1948. At 
least 100,000 Albanians moved in 
during the interval, where they sub- 
sequently received preferential welfare 
and‘childcare support. Further 
manipulation by the Communist 
authorities ensured that Albanian inter- 
ests were pursued at the expense of all 
non-Albanians including the Serbs. 
Only since 1990 have Serbs been al- 
lowed to return to Kosovo. 


In 1974, Kosovo was declared a 
sovereign state of the Republic of Ser- 
bia, in a further attempt to dilute Ser- 
bian representation. This was done 
despite the fact that Kosovo had been a 
part of Serbia since before the forma- 
tion of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, and is “the cradle of Ser- 
bian civilisation”. 

Alan Tait, Huddersfield, England 
editorial note: Kosova’s demography has 
been subject to manipulation throughout 
this century. After the First World War, 
the royalist Yugoslav state pursued an ac- 
tive colonisation policy in Kosova. In the 
inter-war period, 40,000 Serbs and Mon- 
tenegrins moved in and more than 500,000 
Albanians were forced to emigrate (Hugh 
Poulton The Balkans, MRG 1991). At 
present, Serbian refugees from Bosnia are 
being given land in Kosova. An estimated 
100,000 Albanians have left in the past two 
years. 


New model army 


Les Coppin writes (letters, PN January 
1993) “I have never seen violence bring 
a lasting resolution”. I happen to know 
that Les and I belong to the same 
vintage generation and that he can cer- 
tainly remember a little thing called the 
Second World War. He knows that that 
war definitely “resolved” Hitler, 
Nazism, and Japanese militarism. 
There was no other way; even pacifists 
accepted that and joined the fire and 
ambulance services. 
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convincing fashion. 

Your reviewer appears to resent the 
entry of a man into a story initially 
focussing on the lives of women and 


_ children — surely a rather limiting 


view of fiction? To me the book’s 
strength lies precisely in its realism, © 


and among campaigning movements 


real people of course do fall in love, do 
juggle the competing demands of 
families, jobs, and political crises in ex- 
actly the way the novel describes, The 
weaving together of hard-to-match 
things that michelle complains of made 
for me a very recognisable rendering of 
the complex process of engaging ina’ 
political struggle. It is also the novels. 
richness. 


Finally, a glance through the author's 
short biography and acknowledge- 
ments makes it clear that Marion Mol- 
teno does indeed know what she is 
writing about. Indeed, such an account 
could not have been written without in- 
side knowledge of and commitment to 
immigration and anti-racist campaigns, 
and also a background in white South 
Africa, which forms the third of the 
book’s three contexts. Her use of 
Somali poetry, which very effectively 
threads the book together, is evidently 
based on extensive research and con- 
sultation. 

Colin Archer, Geneva 


Frank Chadwick 1919-1992 


Frank Chadwick was a conscientious 
objector who went to prison during the 
Second World War, spending time in 
the guardroom in Glasgow and 
Armley jails. His death on 29 Decem- 
ber is a great loss to the Peace Pledge 
Union, the Yorkshire Quakers, his wife 
Dorothy and family, and his many 
friends. 


He was self-employed most of his life 


. in the building and decorating trade. 


He did valuable practical work for WRI 
when it moved to 55 Dawes Street. The 
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laws against causing damageto ° > 

“property”. we 
But isn’t the law here being rather 
more than a bit of an ass? Should 
property, the only purpose of which is 
to kill and destroy, be entitled to the 
protection of the law? Is not our law 
supposed to be based on Christian 
morality? A morality which includes a 
commandment not to kill (with no ex- 
clusion clause relating to the organised 
killing we call war)? 


British Aerospace, like many other 
“merchants of death”, makes billions of 
pounds worth of destructive devices. 
Some are sold to tyrannical regimes 
overseas, while others are bought with 
our taxes for our armed forces. Then, 
every now and again, our armed for- 
ces, and those of our “allies” use some 
of the weaponry to destroy the weapon- 
ry we, or our friends, have sold to’ 
some tyrant who has affronted us (eg 
stepped over a line we once drew in 
the sand) or has threatened to put up 
the price of a commodity, usually oil. 
In the process, we sadly have to kill 
and injure a few, and sometimes:a 
large number, of the subjects of the 
tyrant — the poor people who, having 
been victimised by the tyrant, then be- 
come the victims of our efforts to dis- 
arm him. 


Of course we are working towards the 
“automated battlefield” where people 
will not be needed and the war 
machines will just destroy each other. 
But until we reach that level of sophis- 
tication, might it not be better — and 
ever so much cheaper — to follow the 
method used by the man who started 
to “beat swords into ploughshares” on 
the occasion of Epiphany? 

So can we hope that before next 
Epiphany, a lot more disarmament will 
be done by re-forging swords in 
ploughshares rather than by explosive 
and lethal means? 

Roger Franklin, Gloucestershire, 
England 
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